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Education. 

A  E'RIEF  statement  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  articles  have  been 
published  and  reprinted  for  wider  circula- 
tion will  add  much  to  their  interest,  and 
I  hope,  make  all  workers  for  co-operation, 
educationists  and  social  reformers  general- 
ly, feel  them  to  be  worthy  of  their  careful 
attention. 

As  is  stated  in  the  articles,  m  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  a  HUNDRED  CITI- 
ZENS of  Calcutta,  including  Dr.  Rabindra- 
nath  Tagore;  Sir  Asutosh  Mukerjee,  the 
eminent  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Calcutta 
University,  the  Hon'ble  Maharajah  of 
Kassimbazar,  judges  of  the  High  Court, 
leading  educationists,  including  the  great 
chemist  Dr.  Sir  P.  C.  Roy,  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Science,  and  leading  journalists 
issued  an  appeal  for  support  for  a  scheme 
of  "earning  whilst  learning"  that  its 
enthusiastic  author  describes  as   "  one  to 
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organise  the  chiiciren  and  the  adolescents 
in  schools  and  continuation  schools,  so  as  to 
make  them  form  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree  of 
co-operative  production  and  exchange, 
whose  branches  will  extend  in  all  direc- 
tions and  carry  health  into  every  part  of 
our  social  system," — it  is  a  plan,  in 
other  words,  to  solve  our  educative  and 
social  problems  by  applying  what  is  sare 
and  practical  in  the  idea  underlying 
socialism  to  the  young  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  a  thoroughly  good 
training,  not  education  merely,  and  a 
proper  start  in  life. 

That  sounds  no  doubt  very  idealistic,  and 
one  will  notice  at  once  the  great  poet  pro- 
minent among  the  champions  of  the  idea, 
and  wonder  perhaps  why  "  Capital 
of  all  papers  should  give  it  such  prominence 
in  such  a  long  series  of  articles. 

The  answer  is  that  the  late  Lord  Roberts 
and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who  supported 
the  idea  from  the  fir^t,  are  no  dreamers, 
that  the  Prime  Ministers  recently  wrote 
expressing  great  interest  in  the  application 
of  the  scheme  to  the  training  and  employ- 
ment of  soldiers.  Eminent  people  often  see 
the    practical    possibilities    that    underlie 
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an  idealistic  conception  like  the  vital  and 
vigorous  seed  that  lies  hidden  by  the  frail 
petals  of  a  flower.  No  mere  dreamer 
either  is  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  our  Univer- 
sity whose  constructive  genius  brought  it 
into  existence  in  its  present  form,  and 
whose  dominating  administrative  ability 
has  ruled  it  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  brought  it  into  the  position  of 
%^  prominence  it  now  enjoys  among  the 
Universities  of  the  world.  This  intellec- 
tual giant  of  India  has  declared  that 
in  this  "idealistic  scheme"  he  sees 
the  possibilities  of  solving  some  of  the 
greatest  and  most  vital  problems  of  the 
present  time  in  India,  and  to  him  is  due 
the  great  amount  of  attention  that  has  been 
given  to  it  lately,  culminating  jn  the 
Hundred   Citizens'   Appeal. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  that  I 
asked  Captain  Petavel  for  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  his  scheme  in  its 
widest  and  most  general  aspect,  to  put  it 
before  the  leadingp  business  men  and  finan- 
ciers  of  the  country,  for  criticism  and  sug- 
gestions; as  a  plan  that  is  being  studied  in 
India's  premier  University  to  solve  some 
of  India's  greatest  problems. 
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This  booklet  contains  those  articles. '■"• 
Two  columns  in  the  "  Times  "  were  the 
most  noteworthy  comment  that  appeared, 
and  it  was  entirely  favourable;  there  has 
been  no  adverse  criticism  at  all,  and 
"  Capital,"  Ltd.,  at  my  suggestion  has 
had  the  articles  printed  in  book  form  for 
circulation  in  India  and  beyond. 

The  articles  will  soon  show  those  who 
take  the  trouble  to  read  them  that  the 
co-operative  and  educational  idea  they 
develop  is  quite  as  applicable  to  this 
country  as  to  any  other;  the  problems  of 
the  Homeland  and  the  Empire  are  not 
nesrlected  in  them. 

As,  however,  "  Capital  "  addresses  its3lf 
to  India,  and  to  those  connected  with  India, 
and  there  is,  moreover,  world-wide  interest 
now  in  India's  Problems,  a  few  words 
about  this  economic  romance  as  it  has  un- 
folded itself  in  India  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  great  problems  before  India  now  are 
those  of  education,  of  the  cultivators  with 
too  little  land,  of  middle  class  unemploy- 
ment, of  prevention  of  malairia,  and  rural 

*  Published  in  "Capital  "  March  to  June,  1922,  under 
the  titles  of  "  Charity  True  and  False  "  and  "  Overtaxa- 
tion,  Unemployment,   and  the  Remedy  for  Them." 


sanitation  generally,  and  last  but  not  least 
that  of  political  progress. 

Captain  Petavel  read  a  paper  to  the 
Xlllth  Indian  Industrial  Conference  in 
which  he  maintained  that  if  co-operation 
in  India  were  given  the  mighty  impulse  this 
hopeful  application  promises  to  give  it,  it 
might  put  us  on  the  w\ay  to  the  solution  of 
every  one  of  those  problems;  that  of 
malaria  because  it  would  render  possible 
the  concentration  of  the  population  of  un- 
healthy districts  into  larger  villages,  and 
small  towns,  that  might  be  ridded  of 
malaria,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in 
those  districts  by  machinery,  w4th  little 
and  highly  paid  labour ;  an  economic  revo- 
lution that  co-operation  might  bring  about, 
but  nothing  else  could ;  as  regards  political 
progress  he  maintained  as  far  back 
as  May,  1917,  in  the  "  Indian  Review  " 
the  very  belief  that  the  Congress  Party  has 
arrived  at  finally,  namely  that  India's  road 
to  political  progress  is  via  constructive 
educational  and  economic  w^ork,  anticipat- 
ing thus  by  several  years  dowm  to  its  main 
details,  but  wdth  his  much  more  complete 
scheme,  the  opinion  that  has  now  been 
accepted  by  the  popular  party. 
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Never  perhaps  were  greater  claims  put 
forward  for  co-operation  than  those  he  put 
before  the  Industrial  Conference.  It  is 
easy  to  say  big  things,  but  the  following  are 
the  big  events  that  followed :  First  the 
establishment  of  the  Calcutta  University 
Poverty  Problem  Study,  as  a  direct  result ; 
then  the  Hundred  Citizens'  Appeal  as  a 
striking  endorsement;  the  conversion  of  the 
Congress  Party  to  his  political  doctrine — 
although  accepting  it  in  a  cruder  form  with 
the  spinning  wheel  instead  of  the  modern 
machinery  he  proposed — last  but  not  least 
strong  endorsement  coming  from  every 
part  of  the  world. 

Calcutta  University,  then,  taking  a 
course  unprecedented  perhaps  in  the  history 
of  any  university,  but  fully  justified  by  the 
crisis  in  the  country,  set  itself  definitely 
to  educate  public  opinion  in  this  more 
scientific  "  Constructive  programme  "  to 
lead  to  the  goal  of  the  national  aspirations. 
Now  that  this  effort  has  borne  fruit  on  the 
Hundred  Citizens'  Appeal,  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  ordinary  interest  from  any  point  of 
view. 

The  Geddes  Axe  is  now  being  brandi-hed 
over  the  head  of  Sir  Asutosh  Mukerjee's 
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great  work,  Calcutta  University,  but  per- 
haps the  brandishers  will  be  made  to 
pause  when  they  see,  among  other  things, 
what  it  has  done,  and  what  its  eminent 
Vice-Chancellor  has  done  personally,  to  call 
attention  to  this  most  hopeful — certainly 
the  most  widely  endorsed — plan  for  the 
solution  of  India's  greatest  problems. 

x\s  to  the  scheme,  generally,  the  reader 
will  form  his  own  opinion,  but  many 
eminent  authorities  on  the  subject  beside;^ 
those  mentioned  above  have  now  spoken 
and  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Special 
reference  may  perhaps  be  made  to  the 
"  Hibbert  Journal  '  of  January,  1913,  to 
the  article  entitled  "  Are  the  Brains 
Behind  the  Labour  Revolt  Wrong;"  to 
The  Times  Educational  Supplement,  15th 
January,  1920,  and  19th  of  February  of 
the  same  year,  7th  April,  1921,  and  9th 
and  16th  of  May,  1922;  to  the  Repo't  of 
the  Calcutta  University  Commission,  Vol. 
VII,  p.  18,  and,  as  regards  Indian  appli- 
cations, the  publications  of  the  Calcutta 
University  Poverty  Problem  Study. 

Pat  Lovett, 
3rd  July,  1922.  ^'^^^°''  -Capital." 
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Co-operation  and   the 
Problem  of    Unemployment 


I. — The  Old  and  the  New  Social  Problems. 

^T^HE  Pessimist,  the  Alarmist  and  tlie  Croaker 
^xe  have  al\\a3"s  with  us,  and  when  we  are 
in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  tliey  amuse  us,  but 
it  is  not  onlj-  people  of  that  sort  who  are  telling 
us  now  that  there  is  something-  wixjng  with  our 
civilisation;  and,  indeed,  whenever  we  can  g&t 
ourselves  away  from  the  dust  of  the  city,  and 
the  hum  of  the  machinery,  tO'  where  we  can  medi- 
tate for  a  moment  on  the  fundamental  facts 
behind  things,  we  are  bound  to  become  very 
pensive. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  whilst  we  are 
all  the  time  improving  this  humming^  machinery, 
and  applying  it,  and  greatly  improved  processes 
generally,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  reduce 
labour  and  increase  the  produce,  doing  every- 
thing, in  a  word,  to  lighten  our  burdens,  Lo ! 
tbey  are  getting  heavier.  And  whilst  we  are 
making  all  the  work  so  mechanical  that  children 
can  do  it,  and  doing  everything  to  give  absolute 
security  of  a  living,  Lo !  security  is  getting  less 
and  less !  The  engine  we  have  built,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  patient  work  of  the  best  brains  for 
generations,  is  now  running  backwards  instead 
of  taking-  us  to  the  goal  we  have  built  it  to 
take  us  to ! 

But,  the  strangest  thing  about  it  all,  when  we 
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begin  to  think,  is  that  here  we  are  in  our  car 
that  is  going  the  wrong  way,  for  ever  running 
us  to  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  not 
taking  much  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  reason. 
Strange,  indeed !  Strange  seems  hardly  an  ade- 
quate 'expression  for  it. 

But  there  is  an  exphmation,  and  the  first  thing 
we  have  to  do  is  to  be  quite  clear  about  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  not  had 
a  fair  start  at  considering  this  great  question, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  foulest  start  that  could 
well  be  imagined.  There  was  an  old  social 
question  that  social  reformers  w^ere  exercising 
themselves  furiously  upon,  before  this  enormouis 
productive  power  with  its  particular  problems 
came  into  existence.  The  old  question  was  a 
fundamein tally  different  one.  It  was  a  question, 
that  is  to  say,  not  of  using  immense  resources 
more  fully,  which  all  are  interested  in  doing,  but 
making  the  masses  better  off  by  diminishing  the 
shares  of  the  rich.  The  most  powerful  classes 
therefore  were  opposed  to  it. 

The  old  reformers  working,  thus,  against 
"  property  "  evolved  all  the  elaborate  arguments 
to  justify  the  abolition  of  private  ownership  of 
"  means  of  production,"  etc.,  that  put  our  backs 
up  more  than  they  convince  us.  They  conceived 
the  many  ingenious  plans  to  turn  society  upside 
down  that  strike  us  mostly  for  their  unpractic- 
abildty  and  only  turn  us  away  from  th^  question. 
The  social  question,  thus,  is  hampered  with  an 
evil  inheritance  of  contradiction  and  complication 
making  it  so  perplexing  tha.t  to  return  to  our 
metaphor,  we  are  sitting  in  the  car  that  is 
running  backwards  saying  what  a  dreadful  thing 
it  is,  but  accepting  it  fatalistically,  thinking  we 
can  never  liope  to  understand  the  machinery. 
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All  the  various  sects  into  which  that  dreadful 
old  social  question,  the  thorny  question  of 
'*  sharing  round,"  divided  people,  remain  though 
we  have  now  a  comparatively  easy  question  to 
deal  with;  each  sect  holds  on  with  religious 
devotion  to  its  ancient  literature,  and  the  result, 
of  course,  is  confusion. 

We  know  quite  well  that  everybody,  almost,  if 
asked  why  he  is  sitting  like  a  sack  of  potatoes  in 
the  car  that  is  running  backwards,  not  taking  off 
the  cover  of  the  bonnet  and  looking  to  see  what  is 
wrong,  will  say  that  he  cannot  hope  to  find  out 
when  all  the  experts  are  at  it,  and  giving  us 
nothing  but  the  most  wildly  contradictory 
theories. 

But  the  madness  of  the  thing  is  that  they  are 
not  experts  at  all  but  a  lot  of  horse  doctors  un- 
able to  see  that  we  have  got  a  motor  vehicle  now. 

The  very  first  thing  we  have  to  do,  if  we  are 
going  to  tackle  the  social  problem,  is  to  go  down 
to  the  fundamental  factor  in  the  whole  situation 
which  is  MAIS^,  with  his  Avays  and  moods  and 
prejudices. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago,  after  all,  when  a 
man  was  looked  upon  as  a  crank  and  heretic 
among  the  learned  if  he  attempted  to  find  things 
out  direct  from  the  world  around  him,  instead  of 
from  the  works  of  Aristotle  or  some  of 
the  ancients.  In  the  clironicles  of  an  ancient 
monastery,  we  read  of  a  neophite  who  was 
roughly  handled,  ''  smitten  hip  and  thigh  and 
cast  out,"  for  having  suggested  that  the  learned 
monks  should  settle  a  difference  that  had  arisen 
between  them  as  to  the  number  of  teeth  a  horse 
has,  "by  looking  into  the  open  mouth  of  the 
horse,  there  to  find  the  answer  to  their  question 
ings. " 
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The  last  hvmdied  years  or  so,  with  their  rapid 
succession  of  startling  scientific  discoveries, 
have  simply  kicked  ns  out  of  that  attitude,  and 
very  violently  too.  But  no  amount  of  kicking 
changes  man's  fundamental  nature;  and  in 
matters  in  which  our  passions  and  prejudices 
come  strongly  into  play  as  they  do  in  this  con- 
nection, we  "  revert  to  type"  and  we  are  as  bad 
now  often  with  the  social  question  as  those  monks 
of  old  were  with  their  question. 

Now  this  is  anything  but  a  joking  matter, 
thoug'h  to  explain  the  position  I  may  have  used 
quaint  illustration.  Untold  suffering  is  being- 
caused  in  the  world,  and  we  are  kept  in  danger 
of  being  hurried  into  rash  and  ill-considered 
changes  that  might  bring  iiTetrievabie  disaster 
upon  us,  simply  because  of  this  ridiculous 
muddle,  the  most  ridiculous  perhaps  that  has 
ever  been  made  between  the  social  question  of 
the  past  and  the  totally  different  one  of  to-day. 

What  is  wanted  now  is  some  fresh  blood ;  we 
want  some  people  approaching  the  question 
with  an  open  mind,  looking,  not  into  books,  but 
to  facts  as  they  are  liere  and  now.  They  will 
then  see  that  the  social  question,  as  it  presents 
itself  to-day,  is  a  very  simple  one. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  then  is  to  make 
the  best  an-angement  we  can  with  the  hikriirnUa 
to  relieve  us  of  our  Karl  Marx,  Henry  George, 
and  I  will  just  say  a  good  many  more — so  as 
not  to  hurt  some  people's  feeling  unnecessarily 
by  naming  them  all.  Tho  modem  facts  are  big 
enough.  They  do  not  need  any  erudition  but 
merely  common-sense,  and  looking  into  the 
"  open  mouth  of  the  horse,"  or  in  order  not  to 
mix  my  metaphors  I  shall  say  into  the  open 
bonnet  of  the  motor. 
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But  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is,  in  all  respects, 
simple  to  learn  afDssk  from  the  facts.  There  is 
a  dithciilty  which  arises  from  their  presenting  us 
with  such  fearful  paradoxes  that  when  we  come 
to  look  at  them  in  anything  like  a  scientific  temper 
we  find  ourselves  doubting  the  evidence  of  our  own 
senses.  On  top  of  that,  a  first  look  seems  to  tell 
us  that  the  present  system  is  hopeless  altogether, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  return  the 
socialists  to  power  next  general  election.  So,  as 
most  of  us  havie  perfect  horror  of  the  idea,  the 
temptation  is  very  strong  to  run  away  and  bury 
our  heads  in  the  sand,  hoping  that  somehow  or 
other  it  will  turn  out  that  what  we  saw  was  not 
leally  the  truth. 

That  expresses  just  what  most  people  are  doing 
now-a-days,  and  if  they  go  on  that  way,  revolu- 
tion, or  at  least  something  uncomfortably  like 
it,  will  come  by  and  by,  and  drag  us  out  of 
our  sandy  hiding  places  in  an  unpleasant 
manner. 

In  all  reverence  we  can  say,  let  us  for  God's 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  everything  we  hold  dear, 
begin  to  act  more  rationally,  and  face  the  facts 
calmly ;  and  \\  hen  we  do  that  we  shall  see  that  we 
are  scared  by  bogeys;  if  we  act  intelligently, 
we  shall  never  have  socialism,  though  it  may  be 
thrust  upon  us  if  we  keep  our  heads  in  the  sand 
and  let  things  drift.  What  we  have  to  do  really 
is  simple  and  will  be  entirely  acceptable  fi'om 
every  point  of  view.  In  proof  of  this  fact  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  that  books  dealing  with  the 
modern  social  question  are  reviewed  favourably 
by  the  papers  of  all  parties  except  of  course  by 
the  more  rabid  of  the  socialists  and  other  "  ists  " 
of  various  denominations  we  must  look  upon  now 
as  the  most  mischievous  of  obscurantists. 
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II.— The  Root  Trouble  and  the  Only  Remedy. 

A  S  we  mentioued  iu  tlie  last  article,  the  trouble 
-^^  with  our  social  system  is  not  that  it  is 
running  roughly,  but  that  it  is  not  running  at 
all ;  that  we  are  getting  rather  worse  off  whilst 
we  are  busily  inventing  things  that  should  make 
us  much  better  off. 

We  are  not  very  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
most  conspicuous  social  facts  to-day  are  the 
diminishing  purchasing  power  of  money,  in- 
creasing unemployment,  and  worse,  perhaps, 
than  anything  else,  the  physical  deterioration 
that  is  being  brought  about  by  the  unhealthy 
conditions  of  life  in  industrial  countries.  Every- 
thing, in  a  word,  that  we  strive  to  increase,  our 
control  over  nature  be  saved  from,  is  coming- 
upon  us  fast. 

Why  is  this  happening?  No^v,  first  of  all,  if 
we  are  going  to  try  to  answer  such  a  question 
as  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  whenever 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  a  complicated 
organism,  there  is  an  absolutely  hewildeKng 
number  of  contributing  causes,  so  that  people  can 
put  the  evil  down  to  pretty  W'ell  anything  they 
like. 

The  only  thing  for  a  practical  people  to  do 
is  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  theorists,  and  to  the 
arguments  on  which  they  hang  their  contradict- 
ing contentions,  and  see  what  there  is  evidently 
upside  down;  hoping  that  when  it  is  put  right 
things  may  begin  to  jog  along  somehow.  That, 
after  all,  is  the  best  the  ordinary  person  feels  he 
can  seriously  hope  for  in  tliis  world  of  imper- 
fections. 
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Now  one  obviously  wrong  thing  with  our 
system  is  that  "  effective  demand,"  or  in  other 
words  purchasing  power,  does  not  increase  as 
rapidly  as  power  to  supply,  and  things  cannot 
go    right   whilst   that  is   so. 

Now-a-days  a  man  can  fill  a  wagon  with  earth 
with  the  help  of  a  steam-navvy,  or  saw  timT)er 
with  a  band-saw,  or  plough  a  field  with  a  motor- 
plough,  or  write  business  letters  with  a  type- 
writer, in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  that  it 
used  to  take  to  do  these  things  a  century  ago, 
with  tJje  spade,  the  hand-saw,  bullock  plough, 
and  the  ciuill-pen.  Making  all  allowances  for 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  do  all  our  work  with 
these  better  methods,  it  remains  true  that  modern 
labour  might  produce,  on  a  general  average, 
five  times  as  much  as  would  have  been  pos- 
sible a  hundred  years  ago.  That  figure,  more- 
over, represents  what  people  call  "  conser- 
vative estimate."  The  more  advanced  and  san- 
guine say  that  ten  times  is  nearer  the  mark, 
and  some  socialistic  writers  have  mentioned 
even  fifteen  without  having  been  refuted.  Now, 
with  methods  in  existence  which  could  enable 
us  to  get  through  to  work  five  times  as  fast  as 
a  century  ago,  we  shall  live  constantly  on  the 
blink  of  the  precipice  of  unemployment  and  over- 
production until  people  can  purchase  the  pro- 
duce of  labour  five  times  as  fast  also.  Purchas- 
ing power,  however,  does  not  increase  at  the 
same  rate,  and  hence  the  trouble. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  first  stiff  hurdle  in 
the  rather  awkward  course  we  have  got  to  go 
over,  on  which  there  are  plenty  of  stiff  ones  as 
I  have  admitted.  More  purchasing  power  means 
more  wages,  so  here  we  seem  to  find  theory 
and  practice  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. 
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It  seems,  quite  on  the  contrary,  that  the  trouble 
is  that  the  workers — and  the  governments — are 
already  asking-  too  much  of  industry.  People,  thus, 
are  naturally  inclined  to  argue  that,  although 
there  iias  been  enormous  increase  of  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  labour,  it  has  been  accompanied 
by  increases  of  trade  expenses,  and  losses  due  to 
excessive  competition,  so  that  the  workers  are 
already  making*  an  overdraft  on  our  power,  and 
before  thej'  can  get  increased  "real  wages"  we 
must  have  protection,  or  something  to  lessen  the 
cut-throat  competition  that  characterises  modern 
business. 

In  that  manner,  ten  years  ago,  people  used 
to  shy  at  this  first  stiff  hurdle  on  the  course. 
But  there  is  no  getting  away  from  it  now,  we 
must  come  up  to  it  squarely. 

We  have  now  had  our  war-time  expsrience  to 
show  us  that,  when  we  have  high  wages  all 
round,  trade  expenses  diminish,  because  then 
things,  as  we  put  it,  sell  themselves,  and  even 
the  cost  of  production  does  not  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  Avages,  because  tlien  the  producer 
makes  fuller  use  of  labour-saving  machinery  and 
equipment.  We  have  seen  that,  on  an  average, 
the  result  is  that  the  workers  are  better  off  all 
round,  despite  dearness  of  everything*.  That  of 
course  is  as  it  must  be,  but  we  have  learnt  it 
from  a  practical  experience  now.  We  have  now 
to  face  the  fact  that  five  times  one  are  fivej,  and 
that  if  labour  can  produce  five  times  as  much,  we 
must  increase  eft'ective  demand,  "real  wages," 
in  the  same  proportion  before  we  can  be  safe. 
Only  we  must  do  it  all  round  and  everywhere. 
We  must  keep  things  going  as  they  were  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war. 

But  clearly  if  we  let  things  slide,  demand  will 
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■drop  constantly  behind  power  to  supply,  factories 
will  close  down,  and  the  unemployed  will  go  out 
on  the  streets  and  shout  for  Bolsheyism  or  Com- 
munism, or  anything-  rather  than  the  system 
they  feel  is  working-  the  wrong-  way. 

It  is  clear,  then,  what  has  to  be  done  but  how 
are  we  to  do  it  ?  We  are  put  in  mind  here  of  the 
fable  of  the  Cat  and  the  Mice.  Who  is  to  bell  the 
cat,  and  how  ?  Most  thoughtful  people  in  answer 
to  the  first  part  of  the  question  would  say  that 
co-operation  must  do  it.  But  most  would  give 
the  answer  as  a  child  says  its  lesson  that  it  has 
only  half  learnt,  because  they  do  not  know  how ; 
it  is  time  to  pull  ourselves  together  and  get  the 
other  half,  the  important  half  off  in  such  a  way 
that  there  will  be  no  hesitation  about  our 
answer.  Then  we  shall  translate  knowledge  into 
action,  for  there  is  no  need  to  more  the  inert 
masses  to  stait  a  co-operative  action,  a  handful 
of  people  who  have  something  in  them  can  do 
it  when  thev  know   what  is  wanted. 
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III. — Co-operation  and  Socialism. 

TTlTiE  ended  the  last  article  with  the  statement 
'  '  with  which  very  few  people  would  quarrel, 
that  co-operation  is  the  remedy  for  our  social 
troubles  so  now  let  us  g-ive  a  definition  of  co- 
operation that  will  show  at  once  the  grounds 
there  are  for  that  belief.  But  first  let  us  give 
a  simple  definition  of  trade  that  will  help  us  to 
compare  it  wdth  co-operation. 

Trade  enables  one  man  to  spend  all  his  time 
producing  paper,  another  iron  and  so  forth, 
because  it  takes  everyone's  stuff  and  do;s  the 
whole  lot  up  into  parcels,  assorted  for  each  in- 
dividual, accordinfg  to  what  he  wants.  Trade, 
however,  has  certain  psychology  of  its  own ;  some- 
times it  wijll  take  the  stuff  and  make  the  parcels 
and  sometimes  it  will  not;  and  when  it  will  not, 
there  is  unemployment,  and  what  we  call  over- 
production ;  a  great  misnomer  really,  for  there  is 
then  too  little  produced,  but  trade  then  is  sulking 
and  will  not  take  the  stuff  and  perform  its  func- 
tion. Now  the  co-operator  simply  says  this  : 
When  trade  sulks,  'let  us  not  sit  and  starve,  but 
organise  ourselves  to  collect  the  goods  and  make 
them,  up  ourselves  into  assorted  parcels,  and  dis- 
tribute them  co-operatively  among  the  producers. 

What  is  the  difference  between  trade's  method 
and  co-operation's  that  would  make  the  latter 
an  unfailing  packer  of  parcels,  wdiereas  the  former 
fails  often. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  down  to  Z  produce  the  various 
things  we  want;  trade  sends  one  man  represent- 
ing A  to  see  which  of  the  others  want  what  A 
can  produce.     The  man  calls  on  B,  but  B  does 
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not  want  what  lie  offers  so  tliere  is,  as  the  first 
defect  in  tlie  system,  waste  of  time  and  energy ; 
a  half  a  dozen  more  may  also  politely  dismiss 
A's  man. 

After  a  lot  of  labour  done  in  vain,  he  may 
find  H  very  anxious  to  have  what  he  offers,  but 
if,  unfortunately,  he  has  come  before  K,  who 
wants  what  H  offers,  H  will  have  no  money^  and 
still  there  will  be  nothing'  done.  Trade,  thus, 
can  do  her  work  only  when  luck  favours  her. 
The  workers  say,  moreover,  that  she  robs  them. 

Co-operation,  quite  apart  from  her  better  re- 
putation for  honesty,  goes  to  work  intellig•entl5^ 
She  sends  round  a  man  who  represents  everyone 
from  A  to  Z.  He  does  not  ask  B  if  he  wants 
anything  from  A,  but  simply  what  he  wants 
from  anyone — what  h'9  wants  his  parcel  to 
contain.  He  then  asks  him,  not  whether  he  has 
any  money,  but  what  he  can  supply  that  there 
is  an  actual  demand  for;  be  puts  down  on  the 
debtor  side  of  B's  account  what  he  asks  for,  on 
the  credit  side  what  he  supplies,  and  so  he  does 
business  with  everyone  who  can  offer  anything 
that  anybody  wants.  With  co-operation  it  is 
s'imply  and  directly  a  matter  of  taking  what 
everyone  produces,  and  making  assorted  parcels. 
Cancelling  bills  would  take  the  place  of  money 
payments. 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  banker  and  credit, 
and  the  way  they  would  help  trade;  but  the  above 
describes  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  two  methods.  Now  I  fancy  I  hear  someone 
say,  Co-operation!  Moonshine!  we  think  w^e  know 
what  co-operation  is;  this  is  your  own  Utopian 
idea  and  is  an  impossible  "visionary"  one. 
How  could  it  ever  be  done  with  our  infinitely 
complicated     system     of    production?     But     the 
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answer  is  simple:  co-operation,  conceivied  by 
"  visionaries  "  a  century  ago,  has  been  steadily 
advancing  from  one  "visionary  and  impossible" 
tiling  to  another — each  in  its  turn  loudly 
denounced  as  such ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
f^uppose  that  it  will  go  on  thus  to  its  ultimate 
g'Ofl/l.  Very  likely  indeed  that  no  one  will 
deliberately  take  it  to  the  goal,  there  are  too 
many  differences  of  opinion  in  the  domain  of 
sociology  for  thing's  to  be  often  done  deli- 
berately, bu.t  modern  tendencies  in  indirect  but 
none  the  less  certain  ways,  will  lead  us  to  som^e- 
thing  of  the  kind  and  then  there  will  be  no  more 
unemployment  among  people  willing  to  do  an 
honest  day's  work. 

Let  us  ask  another  question  w^hicli  will  now  be 
to  the  point.  What  is  socialism?  Socialis^n 
gets  called  every  conceivable  name,  it  may  con- 
vey in  some  people's  mind  the  idea  of  national- 
ising anything,  down  to  women  and  children, 
anything  in  fact  excepting  our  tooth  brushes. 
Speaking  sensibly,  however,  socialism  proposes 
simply  to  make  the  co-operative  system  of  ex- 
changie  compulsory,  so  that  there  will  neA^r  b<^ 
anyone  willing  to  labour  and  unable  to  have  the 
fruits  of  labour;  though  we  must  add  that 
socialists,  as  they  now  define  their  creed,  would 
nationallise  also  the  "  means  of  production." 
Socialism  would  first  apply  the  whole  resources 
of  the  communitj^  to  creating  machinery  of  pro- 
duction, just  as  recently  the  belligerent  nations 
used  their  whole  resources  to  produce  machinery 
of  war.  Very  soon,  then,  dt  wouQd  have  the  best 
equipment  for  everybody  to  work  with ;  there 
^^ould  be  only  one  gTeat  Trust  which  would  be  the 
vState,  producing  everything',  and,  therefore  sub- 
dividing  production    advantag'eously.        All   this 
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organisation  would  exist  simply  and  only  to 
supply  all  citizens  with  what  they  wanted,  de- 
nianding  of  each  only  his  share  of  the  work, 
given  in  some  industry  in  which  labour  was 
wanted.  This  is  very  s-imply  expressed  by 
socialists,  by  saying-  that  people  would  have 
"  access  to  the  machinery  and  organisation  of 
production  to  produce  what  they  wanted  for 
themselves,  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  wanted  " 
— only  each  person  doing  one  kind  of  work. 

It  is  very  easy,  of  course,  to  say  "impossible 
and  visionary"  to  everything,  but  once  more  the 
time  has  come  now  for  us  to  face  the  facts.  Our 
sj'stem,  to  put  ct  mildly,  is  very  unsatisfactory 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workers,  and  good 
only  from  that  of  a  few  fortunately  situated 
individuals;  and  when  we  examine  it,  we  find 
that  it  is  cnide  and  clumsy  also — to  put  it  very 
mildly.  It  is  in  fact  out  of  dat«.  The  competi- 
tion wage  system  with  its  tendency  to  make 
people  give  their  services  for  the  wage  that  will 
procure  necessaries,  is  obviously  out  of  date  in 
these  days  of  immense  and  increasing  productive 
power.  The  total  demand  created  in  this  arbi- 
trary fashion  does  not  suffice  to  buy  everything^ 
that  might  be  produced  now;  so  that  people  go  to 
seek  work  to  find  that  there  is  too  much  of  every- 
thing, and  then  they  are  unemployed  and  go 
hungiy,  just  because  there  is  abundance !  Under 
the  socialistic  system,  if  such  a  state  of  aifairs 
as  overproduction  ever  arose,  people  Avould  draw 
their  shares  for  a  while  without  having  to  give 
labour,  till  the  overstock  was  cleared  out ;  they 
would  welcome  an  overstock ;  it  would  mean  only 
a  holiday. 

Of  course  one  can  go  on  as  long  as  one  likes 
asking  questions  about  how  socialism  would  work 
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and  not  giving  the  answers,  and  then  saying 
that  it  is  uuAvorkable.  But  in  principle,  at 
least,  there  is  nothing  unworkable  about  a  plan  to 
get  everything  that  requires  co-ordinated  labour, 
and  big  equipment,  produced  socially;  setting 
people  to  work  together  to  produce  it,  giving 
each  one  a  share  instead  of  an  arbitrarily  fixed 
wage.  Socialism  is,  after  all,  the  "  profit  shar- 
ing system" — a  system  of  a  share- wage  instead 
of  the  arbitrarily  fixed  competition  wage,  though 
all  sorts  of  fancy  ideas  have  been  attached  to  it. 

But  oiir  present  system  is  a  hideous  and 
grotesque  absurdity  on  paper  and  unsatisfactory 
in  practice,  and  if  we  will  not  do  the  simple 
things  that  are  required  to  put  it  ait  least  on  a 
workable  and  humane  basis,  the  masses 
will  revolt  against  it  as  surely  as  the  sun  will 
rise. 

As  yet,  however,  the  masses  do  not  under- 
stand either  socialism  or  co-operation ;  the  fan- 
tastic views  of  the  former,  and  inadequate  ideas 
of  tlie  latter  that  are  presented  to  them,  do  not 
attract  them  very  much.  Things  move,  how- 
ever, in  this  world  of  ours ;  soon  the  workers 
will  be  a  bit  more  accurately  informed,  or 
rather,  one  should  say,  less  preposterously  mis- 
informed, and  then  our  individualistic  system, 
as  it  is  now,  will  soon  be  on  the  scrap  heap. 
But  if  only  we  will  take  notice  a  bit  whilst 
there  is  time,  wie  shall  be  able  to  help  the 
establishment  of  a  co-operative  system  by  the 
side  of  tbe  individualistic  one,  that  will  make 
it  stronger,  not  weaker,  and  tliat  will  secure  us 
against  any  abrupt  changes.  In  the  next  article 
we  shall  deal  with  one  thing  we  evidently  should 
be  doing  tliat  would  very  soon  lead  us  a  long 
way  in  that  direction. 
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IV. — The  Way   Things  are   Moving. 

TN  the  last  article  we  were  considering  how 
-^  co-operation  could  put  an  end  to  tlie  cruel 
absurdity  of  our  present  system,  of  machinery  of 
production  of  all  kinds  standing  idle  with  people 
suffering,  and  even  dying,  for  the  want  of  every- 
thing it  could  produce ;  starving  by  the  side  of 
the  immense  unused  productive  power,  because 
exchange  is  not  working;  or,  in  the  crude  phraseo- 
logy we  seem  to  have  invented,  purposely  to  help 
u.'-,  to  deceive  ourselves,  because  there  is  not  the 
money  to  buy  things. 

Anyone  who  is  inclined  to  take  the  trouble, 
can  see  plenty  of  waj's  in  which  we  could  carry 
out  co-operative  exchanges  when  trade  is  slack, 
despite  the  "  complications  of  our  system  of 
production;  "  but  the  difficulty  is  in  the  very 
tact  that  there  are  many  ways  of  solving  all  those 
problems  and  there  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  our 
agreeing  on  any  one. 

But  hope  comes  sometimes  to  mankind  despite 
ijtself,  and  it  is  doing  so  in  this  case.  The 
sociologist  often  says  in  despair  that  people  can 
not  be  got  to  pull  themselves  together  to  do 
anything-  new  or  great  except  where  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  immediate  satisfaction  of 
their  wants,  or  natural  desires.  "  Natural 
desires,"  however,  may  include  a  great  deal;  they 
certainly  include  our  wish  to  do  our  duty  to 
our  children,  and  in  this  age  of  great  towns  we 
cannot  give  the  children  an  education  that  will 
not  be  an  outrage  on  their  young  natures  with- 
out maiking  our  schools  in  some  way  or  other  co- 
operative colonies. 
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Let  us  then  consider  this  problem  of  popular 
education  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  to-day;  it  is 
extraordinarily  interesting"  from  every  point  of 
view  and  probably  the  most  hopeful  thing  on  the 
social  horizon. 

We,  of  course,  know  that  the  young  human 
being  is  plastic  and  capable  of  being  moulded, 
but  now  we  have  such  things  as  Eoyal  Commis- 
sions and  their  reports,  and  the  scientific  in- 
formation thrown  out  occasionally  to  us  in  the 
Press,  tO'  keep  us  reminded  of  the  fact  that,  as 
stated  by  one  of  the  recent  Royal  Commissions — 
on  Physical  Deterioration — the  young  human 
creature  remains  up  to  the  age  of  about  eighteen 
so  plastic  that  it  can  be  formed  to  a  most  won- 
derful extent  morally,  mentally,  and  bodily  by 
proper  treatment. 

Now  the  "  treatment"  required  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world ;  it  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
words,  right  food,  pure  air,  and  work  and  amuse- 
ment that  interest  the  child  keenly,  so  as  to  make 
it  exercise  its  mind  and  its  body  vigorously  and 
joyfully;  the  joy  being,  of  course,  the  tonic  in 
the  whole  process.  If  tlie  work  is  made  visibly 
useful,  ,so  that  it  will  be  done  in  a  spirit  of 
dutiful  and  loving  sei'^ace,  the  moral  sense  is 
educated  at  the  same  time. 

What  it  all  comes  to,  above  and  beyond  what 
i,^  understood  by  every  parent,  even  in  the  animal 
world,  is  that,  during  the  "plastic  age,"  the 
results  of  vigorous  exercise,  such  as  is  taken  under 
the  infiuencp  of  keenness  and  joy  are  immense; 
sio  that  we  have  only  to  induce  abundant  exercise 
under  those  conditions,  to  be  sure  of  making 
every  normal  child  bright,  strong,  and  alert ;  and 
to  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  by  the  ideas  of  use^ 
fulness  and   service   to   inculcate  the   notions  of 
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love  and  duiy  wliich  are  the  foundation  of 
morality.  The  sublime  is  always  simple,  our 
greatest  and  most  solemn  duty  is  a  simple  one. 

Now  all  that  means  that  to  keep  the  children 
for  long  hours  in  the  class  rooms  represents  just 
about  ^vhat  cug-ht  not  to  be  done.  The  children 
are  then  not  stimulated  to  keen  and  joyful 
exertion  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  dull  and 
listless,  which  is  poison  to  them  during*  the 
plastic  age;  and,  instead  of  the  moral  training*  of 
duty  and  loving  sei^vace  it  is  no  exaggeration, 
but  the  simple  truth,  to  say  that  it  is  demoralis- 
ing training  as  it  induces,  on  the  contrary,  a 
spirit  of  shirking",  that  is  to  say  of  insincerity 
and  deceit. 

It  is  true  that  schools  have  at  all  times  kept 
the  children  for  successive  hours  in  class.  The 
extent  of  the  evil  results  of  doing  that,  however, 
depends  upon  how  they  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  childreai  of  the  privileged  classes  can 
have  all  kinds  of  healthy  recreation,  the  children 
of  peasant  classes  can  have  healthy  work,  but 
even  at  its  best  the  system  is  evil,  and  in  the  case 
of  children  brought  up  in  the  unwholesome  sur- 
roundings of  working  class  quarters  of  towns,  all 
we  need  say  is  that  it  is  invariably  accompanied 
by  deterioration  which  a  recent  Ootomittee  of 
Enquiry  described  as  "appalling;"  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  is  a  very  complete  negation  of 
everything  that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  good 
training  of  the  young  during  their  plastic  years. 

But  now  how  long  are  we  going  to  continue  this 
physical  destruction  under  modern  conditions  of 
our  offspring?  It  is  certain  that  we  shall  not 
stop  it  unless  we  take  the  trouble  to  try  some 
new  things. 

We  have   idealists   who  say  that,    in  view   of 
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this  now  recognised  fact  of  the  plasticity  of 
the  young  creature  and  our  power  to  form  it, 
we  ought  to  stint  nothing  and  consider  no  ex- 
penditure too  great  to  put  the  young  under  the 
best  conditions  during  those  precious  years.  Of 
all  idealists  they  are  surely  the  easiest  to  under- 
stand, for,  to  take  care  of  its  offspring,  is  every 
creature's  most  elementary  duty.  Once  more, 
however,  idealists  do  not  move  us  to  conviction 
and  practical  action,  because  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  power  really  to  believe  anything  that 
we  have  not  seen  with  our  own  eyes.  But  now 
it  is  no  longer  a  matter  for  idealists ;  we  are 
under  the  lash,  with  official  reports,  the  word 
"  appalling,"  ringing  in  our  ears  and  our 
common-sense  to  show  us  that  our  education 
system  must  have  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with 
deterioration   under   modern    conditions. 

But  owing  to  the  economic  advantage  of  the 
co-opei'ative  production  and  distribution  of  certain 
articles  of  daily  use — principally  market  garden 
produce — which  happens  to  be  the  very  best  to 
employ  children  producing,  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that,  under  proper  conditions,  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  adults,  and  proper  mixture  of 
seniors  and  juniors,  children  can  help  effectively 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of  those 
things,  we  can  solve  the  whole  problem  in  a  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  way. 

If  properly  carried  out  it  would  be  not  ex- 
pensive, but  the  reverse,  to  take  town  children  to 
schools  outside  the  town,  in  which  they  would 
have  every  opportunity  for  the  very  best  games 
and  sport,  which  are  of  absolutely  priceless  value 
in  developing  the  young,  also  for  work  on  the 
land  and  in  the  workshop,  pnoducing  articles  they 
would  use  and  consume  and  take  home  with  them. 
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Ultimately  in  such  organisations,  we  might 
expect  to  woilc  on  a  basis  of  three  or  four  school 
children  with  each  adult  worker,  the  children 
working,  say,  two  hours  a  day  and  the  adults 
eight,  or  ten;  so  that  there  might  be  one  adult 
to  a  dozen  or  twenty  children ;  the  gToups  of 
children  would  consist  of  some  who  had  been 
long  in  the  school,  and  'knew  the  work,  and  some 
juniors,  with  more  of  the  former  or  of  the  latter 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  For 
a  start,  however,  with  all  the  children  "raw," 
the  groups  might  consist  of  two,  changing  at 
alternate  hours ;  thus  they  would  not  arrive  to- 
gether having  to  be  shown  where  to  take  up  the 
work,  but  would  come  one  at  a  time,  to  go  on  with 
the  job  by  the  side  of  another  who  was  working, 
and  who  would  remain  for  a  while.  The  rotation 
plan,  so  far  from  being  fatal  to  school  work, 
would  be  developed  into  a  feature  of  vei'y  great 
value  educationally.* 

It  could  be  aiTanged  that  they  would  go  home 
alternate  nights,  so  that  each  night  there  would 
be  one-half  of  them  at  home  and  half  at  the 
school;  with  suitable  arrangement  of  furniture 
and  fittings,  the  class  rooms  could  then  serve  as 
dormitories.  Incidentally  tliis  would  be  the 
simplest  remedy  for  overcrowding. 

We  need  not  waste  time  considering  whether 
parents  would  approve  of  the  an-angement  in 
every  case.  We  shall  cut  all  that  short  by  lay- 
ing that  when  they  did  not,  the  children  would 
be  able  to  come  home  daily. 

The  difference  between  cost  of  production  of 
a  great  many  articles  that  are  used  daily  in  the 
home,    specially    garden   produce,    and    the   price 

*See  mv  Report  published  bv  Calcutta  Universitv, 
June.  1922. 
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at  wliicli  tliey  are  bought  in  the  towns  is  so  great 
that  the  children  would  be  able  easily  to  earn 
their  train  fare  simply  as  distributors,  taking- 
ai tides  home.  For  reasons  which  are  fairly 
well-known,  it  would  be  possible  to  cofnvey  the 
children  by  rail  or  tramway  at  exceedingly  low 
rates.  For  one  thing",  they  would  always  be 
moving-  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  other 
traffic.  They  would  be  going  to  school  at  a  time 
of  day  when  trains  from  the  town  run  empty, 
and  the  same  with  returning  from  school  in  the 
evenings. 

We  need  not  trouble  either  about  whether  the 
arrangement  would  quite  pay  expenses  from  the 
first.  If  the  seniors  were  engaged  in  producing 
articles  to  take  home  with  them,  so  as  to  earn 
the  flistrihutors^  as  well  as  producers'  icage,  they 
would  be  able  to  remain  in  the  organisation  till 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  taking  home  goods  of 
value  equal  to  what  the  wage  they  would  gener- 
ally be  able  to  earn  would  purchase,  and  produc- 
ing something  over  and  above  for  the  juniors, 
paying  back  in  that  way  for  what  they  received 
when  they  were  juniors.  It  would,  therefore, 
not  be  necessary  that  the  school  children's  labour 
should  have  any  economic  value. 

Now  an  education  system  of  this  sort  would  be 
nothing  less  than  the  organisation  of  the  young 
in  a  co-operative,  or  if  we  like  socialistic,  state — 
the  co-operative  system  applied  to  the  young, 
instead  of  to  the  whole  community.  Whilst  the 
first  object  would  be  to  enable  them  to  have  a 
thoroughly  good  education  and  training  instead 
of  the  thoroughly  bad  one  they  have  now,  it 
w(juld  obviously  solve  a  great  many  problems 
beside  that  one,  and  be  the  natural  foundation 
for  a  co-operative  organisation. 
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V. — The  Great  Future  for  Co-0|ieration. 

TT  is  evident  to  anybody  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  think  about  it,  that  we  shall  have  to  do 
something  of  the  kind  we  vrere  consideiino'  in  the 
last  article,  to  solve  our  education  problem.  We 
shall  be  impelled  to  it  by  the  most  elementary 
feelings  of  every  normal  creature,  whicli  make  it 
preserve  its  j*oung'.  Apart  from  any  scientific 
considerations  of  education,  it  is  obvious 
to  everybody  that  bringing  children  up  in 
working  class  quarters  of  towns  is  not  giving 
them  a  chance ;  it  certainly  does  not  help  them  to 
grow  up  healthy  or  diligent,  and  cannot  possibly 
give  them  the  best  moral  training.  Country 
schools  for  town  children,  if  only  for  daytime, 
would  at  least  give  them  a  chance,  and  if  the 
children  stopped  in  the  school  every  alternate 
night,  they  would  be  almost  living  in  the 
country,  whilst  not  being  cut  away  from  their 
homes. 

Apart  from  the  parental  instinct,  the  most 
elementary  sense  of  patriotism  will  make  us  do 
something  of  the  kind  to  stop  physical  deteriora- 
tion;  about  the  woi'st  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
nation.  A  healthy  educational  system  would  strike 
at  the  root  of  it,  not  only  because  it  would  give 
the  young  healthy  conditions  during  the  years 
when  they  are  being  formed  for  life,  but  also 
because  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  after 
having  been  trained  in  country  schools,  they 
would  want  afterwards  to  live  in  garden  suburbs, 
where  they  would  have  an  allotment  to  cultivate. 
It  is  absolutely  possible  now  if  only  people  will 
demand  it  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  the 
proper    arrangements,   and    leading    industrialists 
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have  pointed  out  also  that  industrial  workers 
could  quite  well,  if  they  wished,  work  short  hours 
in  the  industries  by  shifts.  It  can  hardly  be 
insisted  too  much  that  they  would  be  better  off 
in  that  way,  provided  only  that  they  were  produc- 
ing- things  for  their  own  use ;  then  what  they 
grew  would  be  worth  the  retail  price  to  them. 
This  is  a  point  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 
The  combination  of  industrial  work  Avith  some 
kinds  of  cultivation  is  economically  sound  as 
well  as  socially  desirable. 

In  a  very  clear  and  simple  way,  therefore, 
wLen  we  reform  our  inhuman  educational  system 
— for  that  is  what  we  must  really  call  it — the 
problem  of  unemployment  and  other  problems  of 
our  industrial  age  may  be  entirelj^  solved. 

But  garden  cities  are  possibilities  for  the  future, 
what  concerns  us  more  immediately  is  that  this 
improved  educational  system  would  lead  us  more 
directly  than  anything  else  that  could  be  imagined 
to  immense  developments  of  co-operation. 

Co-operation  is  comparable  to  a  great  tree 
whose  branches  stretch  out  far  in  every  direction, 
and  become  so  intertwined  with  those  of  other 
trees  that  sometimes  it  becomes  difficult 
or  impossible  to  distinguish  them ;  but  let  us 
redefine  the  word  in  the  way  that  will  help  us  here. 
People  are  said  to  be  working  co-operatively  when 
tliey  are  producinig^  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
in  an  organised  ^'ay,  for  their  own  use.  Now  co- 
operative production  in  that  sense  is  the  simplest 
way  of  increasing  employment,  A  job  that  might 
give  employment  to  one  man  who  is  not  a  co- 
operator  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  might  employ 
two  who  are,  each  taking  one  "shift"  at  it,  and 
both  usin^'  the  rest  of  their  time  working  for 
themselves   and   each   other   co-operatively.        To 
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put  the  same  thing  in  another  way,  if  a  boot- 
maker, a  market  gardener,  a  tailor,  a  carpenter, 
and  a  builder,  finding  themselves  slack  of  work, 
organised  themselves  to  work  for  each  other  in 
their  slack  time,  they  might,  in  that  simple  way, 
solve  their  whole  employment  problem ;  if  they 
got  only  half  the  work  they  wanted  they  might 
employ  themselves  co-operatively  for  the  other 
half  of  their  time.  Now  these  are  a  crude  but 
clear  illustrations  of  the  simplest  of  the  principles 
on  which  we  shall  have  to  proceed  to  solve  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  so  let  us  understand 
it.  It  all  boils  down  to  the  familiar  principle  of 
the  worker,  when  things  are  slack,  growing- 
\  egetables  in  an  allotment ;  co-operation,  how- 
ever, would  set  the  different  slack  workers  to 
different  jobs,  and  exchange  what  they  produced 
— and,  once  more,  that  can  be  done  just  as  well 
with  our  modern  system  of  production,  despite 
all  its  complications,  as  with  the  most  primitive, 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  by. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  say  that  it  is  all  very 
well  for  the  people  who  organise  themselves  into 
co-operative  groups,  they  may  get  full  employ- 
ment in  that  way,  but  the  plan  does  not  solve  the 
problem  of  unemployment  in  the  simple  manner 
it  seems  to,  because,  after  all,  if  in  times  of  slack- 
ness and  over-production,  the  worker  produces 
vegetables  for  himself  there  will  be  that  much 
less  work  for  the  market  gardener,  and  similarly 
in  other  cases.  That  statement  however'  is  mis- 
leading. People  by  employing  their  idle  time  in 
producing  things  for  themselves  do  not  give  any 
less  employment  to  others  for  they  still  spend  the 
money  they  receive.  The  market  gardener,  in 
the  above  instance,  might  lose,  but  then  that  wor- 
ker would  spend  in  some     other     direction     the 
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money  he  would  save  through  not  having-  to  buy 
vegetables,  and  thus  he  would  simply  employ 
Siomeone  leilse  instead  of  the  market  g-ardener. 

Now  thesei  educational  organisations  would 
employ  great  numbers  of  children  and  with  them 
a  very  large  number  of  adult  leading  hands.  All 
would  be  producing  co-operatively  so  that  the 
organisation  would  have  an  immediate  and  im- 
portant effect  in  giving  employment.  Again 
here  we  might  say  that  what  the  children  pro- 
duced for  theimselves  the  parents  would  not  be 
buying  for  them.  But  the  answer,  as  already 
explained,  is  that  the  parents  saving"  money  in 
that  way,  would  have  that  much  more  to  spend  in 
other  directions  so  that  trade  would  gain  as  much 
on  one  side  as  it  lost  on  the  other.  It  is  of  course 
conceivable  that  such  an  educational  org-anisation 
would  do  all  the  harm  to  one  class  of  producer 
and  seller  and  all  the  good  to  auother  class.  Every 
national  change  that  is  economic  in  its  effect  does 
that  however,  so  it  is  no  argumcTit  against  it. 

Educational  colonies  would  tend  powerfully  to 
keep  the  level  of  wages,  and  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  .workers,  hig'h,  which  is  exactly  what  is 
wanted  to  increase  production  and  put  an  end  to 
the  economic  troubles  of  all  traders. 
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VI. — Co-operation  Applied  to  Education. 

TT  is  useful  to  remind  the  reader  occasionally 
-^  why  I  seem  to  wander  from  my  main 
subject ;  briefly,  then,  there  are  plenty  of  waj's 
of  solving-  all  these  economic  problems,  but 
people  cannot  agree  upon  any  one  of  them ;  in 
the  circumstances  it  is  no  use  talking  about 
what  might  be  done,  and  the  only  useful  thing 
19  to  study  forces  on  the  move,  that  might  h.elp 
u.';  in  the  direction  in  which  we  want  to  go ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  we  find  ourselves  studying  the  edu- 
cation problem  when  our  subject  is  over-taxation 
and  unemployment.  In  connection  with  these 
questions  we  are  like  a  sailing  ship  that  cannot  go 
straight  to  her  destination,  but  has  to  tack  ac- 
cording to  the  wind  that  blows.  Here  we  are 
spreading  our  sails  to  the  education  reform  wind. 
Incidentally,  however — though  it  might  not  do  to 
insist  upon  it  at  present — co-operation  applied 
to  education  would  relieve  taxation ;  but  our  con- 
cern Is  with  the  help  the  co-operative  movement 
may  get  in  that  way  which  all  agree  may  very 
easily  prove  to  be  of  really  epoch-making  im- 
portance. It  is  difficult  indeed  to  speak  about  all 
the  thin.Q's  that  would  come  with  co-operation 
applied  to  education,  without  appearing  to  be 
romancing.  Still  we  are  in  presence  here  of 
facts  which  are  clear  enough  for  all  to  see  who 
want  to. 

It  is  a  fact  that  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
the  Swiss  have  made  people  sentenced  by  the 
courts  as  hopeless  vagrants  and  unemployables, 
earn  their  living  in  an  organisation  such  as  we 
should  have  in  the  schools.     It  might  of  course 
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be  argued  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  school  organisations  would  pay.  In  a  'good 
labour  colony  in  Avliich  labour  is  subdivided, 
njachinery  used,  and  all  proper  arrangements 
made  for  the  utilisation  of  unskilled  workers,  a 
tramp  might  conceivably  be  made  more  useful 
than  an  untrained  child.  It  is  also  sometimes 
argued  that  the  tramps  in  the  Swiss  establish- 
ment are  not  worth  their  keep,  but  are  maintain- 
ed by  the  well-organised  labour  of  the  numerous 
leading  hands,  and  other  more  competent  people 
who  are  employed  w-ith  them.  Still,  whatever 
may  be  said,  the  object  lesson  is  encouraging. 

It  is  important  to  understand  correctly  the 
true  economic  strength  of  self-supporting  educa- 
tion, which  is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  thing 
at  the  present  time;  certainly  so  for  Great 
Britain,  with  its  urbanised  population,  and 
physical  deterioration,  as  also  for  India,  whose 
whole  progress,  perhaps,  depends  on  education, 
more  than  on  anything  else ;  that  is  why  it  has 
been  taken  up  in  Calcutta  University  for  special 
study.*  First,  again,  the  children  would  earn 
enough  as  distributors  only.  Secondly,  the 
additional  expenditure  with  the  plan  is  all 
we  have  really  to  consider.  That  would 
be  only  for  the  journey  to  the  school  and  back 
and  for  meals  given  to  the  children  at  the  schools 
which,  however,  would  also  cost  very  little,  as 
much  of  the  food  would  be  grown  by  the  organi- 
sation. Moreover,  this  would,  of  course,  be 
charged  to  parents  and  recovered  from  them,  to  a 
considerable   extent   at  least.       There  would   be 

*Literatui'e  on  the  subject  is  issued  by  Calcutta 
University  and  in  London  by  the  Educational  Colonies 
Association,  Honorary  Secretary  J.  B.  Pennington,  Esq., 
I.C.S.,  3,  Victoria    St.,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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also  the  expense  for  supervising  the  children  who 
remained  at  school  overnig-ht,  but,  in  that  case, 
travelling'  expenses  would  be  reduced,  so  it  would 
not  be  a  very  important  item  either. 

If  only  the  organisation  made  the  children 
help  as  much  as  they  hindered,  so  that  their 
earnings  as  distributors,  taking- the  produce  home, 
remained  to  the  g-ood,  that  should  suffice  amply; 
a  great  help  from  the  beginning-  would  be  the 
immense  difference  between  the  price  at  which 
a  good  org*anisation  of  this  kind  can  produce 
various  sorts  of  market  garden  produce,  and  the 
retail  price. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  after  a  little  trainings  in  the  organisation  tlie 
children  would  have  considerable  economic  value, 
but,  again,  if  there  wea-e  any  balance  stand- 
ing against  them,  they  would  be  able  to  make 
it  good  by  a  year's  work  or  so  after  their  school 
years,  earning  as  producers  as  well  as  distribut- 
ors, whilst  contributing-  to  their  homes  in  kind, 
as  much  as  is  expected  at  that  age.  There  is, 
no  question  about  the  feasibility  of  the  plan ; 
the  only  question  is  as  to  how  long-  the  boys 
would  have  to  remain  after  their  school 
.vears.  But  a  period  of  industrial  conscription 
on  those  terms  would  be  entirely  an  advanta'ge 
so  whether  it  would  be  longer  or  shorter  is  not  a 
matter  of  great  importance. 

There  is,-  thus,  nothing  to  discuss,  but  only  to 
do  the  thing,  and  the  practical  results  will  be 
more  or  less  according  to  the  degree  of  success 
attained  which  we  shall  know  only  after  having- 
tried. 

But  now  let  us  come  back  to  self-supporting 
education   as   a   step   towards   co-operation,    and, 
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in  that  way,  to  tlie  solution  of  tlie  great  problem 
of  unemployment. 

The  success  of  the  Swiss  establishment,  as  I 
also  mentioned  before,  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  such  a  large  number  of  paid  and 
competent  leading  hand's.  In  an  organisation 
cf  that  kind  the  leading  hands  are  workers ;  they 
are  not  like  masters  in  schools,  or  warders  in 
prisons,  a  source  of  expense,  but  a  means  of 
earning  the  profits;  so  long  as  they  produce 
things  largely  for  their  own  use,  the  difficulty  of 
disposal  of  produce  does  n&t  arise ;  they  are  like 
bees  making  honey,  part  of  which  they  eat  and 
part  of  which  is  a  "surplus,"  a  profit.  But  the 
organisation  Avould,  of  course,  have  always  to  pay 
its  adult  workers  partly  in  cash.  That,  however, 
would  present  no  difficulty.  These  organisations 
would  produce  the  things  people  use  the  most 
of,  so  that  it  would  be  a  perfectly  easy  matter 
for  theau  to  get  all  the  custoan  they  required. 
Education,  moreover,  is  a  State  affair,  and  very 
few  people  indeed  would  venture  to  oppose  an 
educational  organisation  having*  the  patronage 
of  the  State  for  its  industries  to  the  small  ex- 
tent it  required  to  earn  money.  An  interesting 
question  arises  also  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
could  use  its  distribnting  facilities  to  earn  the 
money  it  would  need.  Work  in  tliese  educational 
organisations  would  be  exceedingly  advantageous 
employment  for  people  with  large  families. 
Sucli  workers  have  necessarily  to  spend  a  very 
large  proportion  of  their  pay  buying  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life;  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing, 
therefore,  for  them  to  be  employed  in  an  or- 
ganisation in  which  they  would  be  able  to  have 
those  things  at  cost  price,  and  a  great  many 
things    at    wholesale    prices    that    the    organisa- 
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tion  would  not  actually  produce  but  buy 
wholesale.  In  that  way  ''educational  colonies" 
would  relieve  at  once  the  most  deserving  among 
the  poor. 

Just  as  important  would  be  the  fact  that  they 
would  give  suitable  employment  for  unemployed 
educated  people.  Of  this  very  important  side 
we  must  say  more  in  another  article. 
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VII.— How  to  Start. 

TT  will  certainly  come  to  be  recognised  some  daj^ 
-^  as  one  of  the  most  astonishing'  things  in 
history  that  industrial  progi'ess  has  given  us 
the  means  to  solve  these  problems,  at  all  events 
to  a  very  great  extent,  along  the  lines  Ave  have 
been  discussing  in  the  last  three  articles,  if 
only  we  set  about  it  in  the  right  way,  but  we 
have  not  tried !  It  is  typically  a  case  in 
v.hich  there  is  nothing  on  earth  to  do  but  to 
try;  everybody  knows  that  it  is  simple  folly  to 
argue  whether  we  would  or  not  set  about  it 
right ;  a  practical  endeavour  is  the  only  possible 
way  to  find  out  whether  we  are  capable  of  it. 

To  state  the  case  broadly  it  amounts  to  this  : 
If  we  can  do  as  well  with  an  organisation  of  the 
hind  we  have  been  considering,  having  children 
for  its  unskilled  workers,  as  the  Swiss  have 
done  with  one  having  tramps,  we  can  take 
some  very  important  steps  at  once  towards 
solving  our  greatest  social  problems.  Now  no 
one  on  earth  is  willing  to  pay  the  Swiss  such  a 
compliment  as  to  say  that  we  cannot 
SO'  Tnuch  as  aspire  to  approacliing  in  that 
way  to  what  they  have  accomplished. 

Why  then  are  we  not  ti'j'ing? 

All  that  can  be  said  is  that  that  question  is 
one  of  those  to  which  there  is  no  answer. 
When  one  comes  to  think  of  all  the  facts 
connected  with  this  strange  business,  it 
seems  more  like  a  nightmare  than  anything  in 
real  life  :  many  of  the  men  who  fought  for  us 
during"  those  terrible  years  of  war  are  now  look- 
ing out  upon  a  bleak  and  hopeless  future ;  many 
of  the  Indian  middle  classes  are  being  goaded  to 
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despair  by  unemploj^ment  and  driven  by  it 
to  dangerous  political  agitation.  Economists  of 
the  greatest  repute  all  over  tlie  world  tell  us  that 
tliere  are  things  we  should  try  that  not  only 
might  give  us  a  solution,  but  offer  good  promise 
of  doing  it,  but,  as  though  under  a  diabolical 
spell,  we  are  not  trying. 

The  closer  we  look  into  the  matter  the  worse 
we  feel  it  to  be.  Superficially,  one  might  say 
that  after  all  it  would  need  a  very  big  organisa- 
tion ;  that  any  experiment  may  fail,  and  certain- 
ly one  in  the  domain  of  sociology,  and  that, 
therefore,  people  naturally  hesitate  about  trying. 
That  would  be  a  wretched  excuse  at  the  best, 
when  we  think  what  unemployment  means ;  but 
even  such  as  it  is,  when  we  reflect  a  moment  we 
see  it  is  no  refuge  for  us. 

In  every  country  there  are  people  who  have 
just  a  little  money  thej'  could  use  as  capital, 
just  a  little  yearly  income,  and  some  adaptability 
and  natural  tastie  and  inclination  for  practical 
work,  but  whose  little  capital  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  launch  out  into  business  with 
prospects  of  success,  nor,  sufficient  to  live  on  the 
interest  of,  whilst  they  have  no  chance  of 
getting  suitable  employment.  Those  people, 
who  are  on  the  high  road  to  destitution  if  left 
to  themselves,  might  be  made  quite  well  off  if 
their  little  capital  and  capability  for  work  were 
used  co-operatively  to  make  them  produce  certain 
things,  and  do  certain  work,  for  themselves  and 
each  other;  that,  of  course,  lias  alwaj's  been 
understood  and  many  attempts  on  those  lines  have 
been  made  under  the  name  of  "co-operative 
colonies." 

Hitherto,  however,  all  of  them  have  failed  for 
two  main  reasons : 
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First,  and  probably  foremost,  the  "colonists" 
have  been  too  much  on  an  equality,  and  in  a 
too  independent  position,  for  discipline  and 
control  to  be  possible,  without  which  no  kind  of 
industrial  enterprise  can  succeed.  Secondly, 
they  have  not  been  very  competent  to  do  the 
manual  labour  and  have  tired  of  it. 

But  by  making-  the  colony  an  educational  one, 
we  would  get  over  all  the  difficulties. 

The  work  would  then  be  rendered  much  more 
suitable  for  people  of  education.  Directing 
a  little  group  of  boys  would  save  their  limbs 
and  make  them  use  their  brains,  whilst  in  a  large 
organisation,  work  would  be  subdivided,  and 
placed  under  expert  guidance,  in  a  manner 
tliat  would  enable  all  to  work  really  usefully, 
which  has  often  been  impossible  in  the  co- 
operative colonies  that  have  been  attempted 
hitherto.  On  account  of  their  educational  utility 
educational  organisations  of  the  kind  would  have 
public,  and  very  likely  government,  support, 
making  them  sure  of  being  able  to  dispose  of 
produce,  which  would  be  of  great  importance  at 
the  outset,  before  production  for  home  use  had 
been  fully  developed.  The  educational  organis- 
ations would  be  able  to  offer  the  "colonists  " 
such  immense  advantages  that  the  discipline 
difficulty — perhaps  the  fundamental  one — could 
be  overcome  also. 

The  "colonists"  would  agree  to  abide  by  the 
regulations,  and  compliance  could  be  enforced 
by  the  school  remaining  the  owner  of  the  land. 

All  that  is  wanted,  then,  for  a  start,  is  a  large- 
minded  and,  we  may  add,  large-hearted  financier, 
or  group  of  financiers,  who  will  take,  and 
properly  invest,  all  this  small  capital  that  is 
now  vainly  seeking  a  suitable  investment. 
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It  \\ill  be  asked  whetlier  anyone  would  give  up 
their  little  all  for  an  untried  enterprise. 

We  need  not  trouble  over-much  about  that 
question.  In  the  first  place  there  are  people — 
ejiough  to  enable  a  start  to  be  made — who  would 
<iive  the  necessaiy  sum  for  a  poor  relation,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  him  thus  pennanently  off 
their  hands — and  of  making'  a  patriotic  and 
philanthropic   virtue  of   the   shrewd   speculation. 

The  employment  would  be  useful  and  honour- 
able; not  only  that,  but  it  would  give  those 
engaged  in  it  experience  that  would  qualify 
them,  later,  to  start  on  an  enterprise  of 
tlieir  own.  In  eveiy  way  the  worried  rich 
relations  would  find  it  just  the  thing  for  them 
in  suitable  cases,  which  are  no  doubt  few  in 
proportion,  but  numerous  enough  in  the 
aggreigate.  All  that  is  wanted,  then,  is  pro- 
moters who  will  inspire  confidence  and  the  money 
"^^ould  be  likely  to  come  in  sufficient  amount.* 

But  apart,  from  that,  it  is  a  fact  that  people 
Jiave  often  staked  their  little  all  on  co-operative 
colonies,  even  w^hen  agricultural  work  was  done 
by  teemsmen,  ploughmen,  hedgers,  ditchers, 
thatchers,  who  had  to  be  brought  up  to  their  craft 
and  who  indeed  needed  almost  hereditary 
skill.  They  will  want  much  less  encourage- 
njent  to  do  it  in  these  days  of  the  motor'  plough, 
the  motor  tractor,  of  wire  fencing,  and  galvaniz- 
ed iron  sheds  when  even  cows  are  milked  with 
the  milking  machines.  Modern  improvements 
have  simplified  industrial  work  just  as  much, 
and  made  it  possible  to  a  very  remarkable  extent 
for  anybody  to  become  a  useful  wor-fker  in  an 
organisation    producing    things    for    daily    use, 

*  An  appeal  has  been  issued  for  helpers  and  funds,  and 
the  Editor  of  "  Capital  "  has  given  his  support. 
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specially  with  the  assistance  of  some  selected — for 
at  first  they  could  be  selected — icorldng  class 
lads;  for  we  miiglit  begin  with   that  class. 

Then,  of  course  as  everyone  will  also  see, 
if  only  the  locality  were  well  chosen,  from 
every  point  of  view,  great  land  values  could  be 
created  for  the  benefit  of  the  enterprise,  clearly 
it  might  be  a  gold  mine  in  that  way.  Besides 
that,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  pledged  support  for 
five  or  six  years  or  so  could  be  had  from  some 
organisations  that  could  give  orders  for  goods. 
That  simple  support  should  be  quite  enough  to 
make  the  money  safe,  because,  then,  if  after 
a  year  or  two,  a  "  colonist"  found  the  work  did 
not  suit  him,  or  if  the  management  found  he 
did  not  suit  them,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  selling  up  his  share  to  someone  else.  If 
all  that  were  not  enou^gh  it  would  be  perfectly 
easy,  when  once  a  board  of  directors  of  the 
right  kind  had  been  formed,  to  get  a  large 
number  of  people  to  give  security  for  a  very 
small  sum  each,  to  give  absolute  confidence  to 
the  most  timid  would-be  "  colonists  "  with 
capital. 

The  fact  is  that  this  thing  of  colossal  im- 
portance can  perfectly  be  put  in  hand,  there  is  no 
vestige  of  an  excuse  for  not  doing  it.  That  is 
all  that  thpre  is  to  be  said  and  we  must  insist  on 
the  fact  till  people  do  something  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  then  we  shall  be  on  the  straight  road 
to  "educational  coloniesi"  and  all  that  they 
jjromise   to   give   us. 
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VIII. — Plans  and  Tendencies. 

n~^HE  first  thing"  we  have  got  to  do  in  connection 
-^  with  this  problem  of  unemployment  is  to 
make  up  our  minds  to  be  candid,  and  face  the 
facts  squarely;  we  all  know  that  there  are  e-xcuses 
to  be  made  and  admitted,  that  it  is  never  fair 
to  take  any  facts  without  the  circumstances  that 
proverbially  alter  cases ;  but,  whichever  way  we 
put  this  case,  it  always  seems  to  come  back  to  us 
in  the  same  way :  namely,  that  if  only  we  had 
done  for  our  boys,  to  save  them  from  blind- 
alley  occupations,  and  from  the  unhealthy 
conditions  of  life  in  the  industrial  towns,  or  if 
only  we  had  done  for  our  soldiers,  or  for  the 
Indian  middle  classes,  to  save  them  from  un- 
employment, what  the  Swiss  have  done  for  their 
tramps  and  vagrants,  we  might  have  solved  their 
problems. 

The  usual  thing  is  to  get  away  from  the  un- 
pleasant thought,  covering  our  retreat  with  the 
barrage  of  cant.  "  England  is  not  Switzerland  '*' 
— or  India;  "  one  can  be  sure  of  nothing  where  the 
human  factor  is  the  predominating  one."  But 
the  inevitable  answer  soon  confounds  those  who 
give  these  excuses.  Because  one  cannot  be  sure,  it 
is  absolutely  sure  that  we  ought  to  try  and  not 
argue.  Then  the  tune  is  :  "  There  are  really  so 
many  things  we  ought  to  try  that  we  are  obliged 
to  make  a  selection  among  them."  These  bleat- 
ings  can  go  on  so  long  as  the  facts  are  kept  out 
of  sight,  but  when  they  are  brought  in,  it  is 
like  hungry  lions  let  loose  among  bleating 
lambs. 

I  need  hardly  apologise  for  briefly  recapitulat- 
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iiig'  here  the  main  facts,  as  it  is  not  in  a  spirit  of 
despondency,  but  to  emphasise  that  there  is  a  way 
out  for  us  if  only  wo  will  stop  making  vain 
excuses  and  take  to  action.  First,  then,  it  is  a 
fact  that  cliildrem  brought  up  in  our  modern  toivns 
do  not  develop  healthily  in  any  ivay.  The  town 
population  is  increasing*  rapidly  everywhere,  it 
is  four-fifths  of  the  total  in  Great  Britain,  so  we 
can  see  what  that  means.  We  have  had  it 
brought  home  to  us  lately  pretty  roughly  by  the 
commissions  on  deterioration  which  say  that  the 
physical  condition  of  the  people  in  most  ad- 
vanced countries  is  now  very  bad,  and  "  appall- 
ing "  once  more,  is  the  word  the  British  commis- 
sion used. 

Now  we  know  only  one  way  in  Avhich  we  have 
some  real  prospects  of  stopping  this  destruction 
of  the  human  (and  specially  British)  race,  and 
that  is  by  these  educational  colonies  in  the 
country  for  town  children.  Ought  we  then  to 
try  to  establish  them? 

The  most  eminent  authorities  say  that  there  is 
every  prospect  of  success ;  sui'ely  then  are  we  out- 
doing' Nero  by  going-  on  canting  whilst,  not  our 
capital,  l;>ut  our  race  is  being-  destroyed? 

But  this  is  really  a  digression;  unemployment 
and  national  expenditure  are  our  subjects.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  unemployment  is  the 
most  likely  rock  that  our  civilisation  may  be 
wrecked  upon.  Again  in  this  case  there  is  only 
one  real  remedy  and  that  is  to  activate  exchange. 
Everything  else  is  a.  mere  palliative,  that  can 
never  be  anything  but  utterly  unsatisfactory. 
"We  know  of  one  way  of  doing  it  to  order,  t'lat 
is  by  co-operative  production  and  exchanjge.  It  has 
not  been  successful  in  the  past,  though  we  have 
tried  every  plan,  but  now  it  appears  that,  owing^ 
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to  progress  in  profhictive  methods,  "  educational 
■colonies  "  would  develop  in  such,  a  maimer  that 
they  could  form  the  basis  of  a  great  co-operative 
productive  organisation.  Again,  then  ought  we 
to  try  ?  In  asking  and  answering  all  these 
({uestions,  are  we  not  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
great  historian  who  said  that  history  is  a  record 
•of  human  crimes  and  follies,  and  driven  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  history  has  ever  recorded  any- 
thing more  criminal  and  foolish  than  our  supine- 
ness  in  this  matter? 

When  once  we  give  up  the  unpatriotic  and  in- 
human, as  well  as  utterly  futile  excuse-making, 
find  look  squarely  at  the  facts,  we  see  them  to  be 
quite  hopeful.  That,  it  is  true,  is  the  re- 
verse to  the  g'eneral  opinion,  but  because  people 
are  despairing^  of  their  plans,  co-operators  can 
hope.  It  is  no  good  making  plans  for  mankind  to 
follow,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  study  natural 
tendencies  and  work  with  them.  The  age  of 
machinerv  and  of  great  towns  coming  suddenly 
was  the  cause  of  all  this  rival  planning.  In- 
dustrialism brought  great  evils,  but  at  the  same 
time  great  possibilities  of  better  things  for  the 
workers.  Quite  naturally  tlien  we  made  plans  to 
get  the  good  and  avoid  the  evils.  Some  of  them 
were  obviously  sound  in  theory  and  thus  we  were 
carried  away  by  them.  Ts^ow,  however,  we  have 
discovered  the  futility  of  them  all.  The  masses  do 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  understand  plans, 
but  distort  them  into  grotesque^  and  hideous 
things,  as  they  have  done  with  socialism,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  agreement  and  therefore  no 
practical  results. 

Helping  igood  tendencies  seem  a  desperately 
slow  process,  but  industrial  progress,  by  render- 
ing   possible    the   utilisation    of    the    labour   of 
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cliildreu,  lias  giveu  us  the  means  of  making  it 
very  ciuick  by  organising-  children  as  the  pio- 
neers. That  is  the  fact  that  gives  us  hope.  The 
children  easily  follow  natural  tendencies  and  we 
can  now  form  the  juniors  into  a  model  state 
within   the   state. 

This  possibility  of  establishing  a  co-operative 
commonwealth  of  the  young,  this  new-born  hope 
brought  linto  existence  by  modern  methods  is 
surely  one  to  quicken  the  pulse  of  the  veriest 
pessimist. 

It  is  perhaps  not  everyone  who  knows  the 
immense  strength  of  the  tendency  in  mankind  to 
co-operation.  The  Co-operative  Wholesale  has 
made  the  proud  claim  of  being  the  largest  trad- 
ing concern  in  the  world,  and  the  Universal 
Co-operative  Union  claims  that  thirty  million 
families — that  is  to  say  perhaps  a  hundred  and 
fifty  million  people — are  connected  with  its 
various  organisations.  This  tendency  existing, 
then,  and,  to  that  degree,  what  results  might  we 
not  expect  of  organising  school  children  in  a  co- 
operative productive  organisation  ?  Once  more  it 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  "teaching  the  young 
idea  "  but  of  giving  the  first  start  to  a  movement 
that  when  fairly  started  seems  certain  to  go  very 
far. 

Another  mighty  tendency  is  that  called  atavism. 
The  young  are  veiy  easily  led  in  the  direction  of 
long-inherited  influences.  Children  brought  up 
in  the  countiy  can  easily  be  given  a  very  strong 
taste  for  nature,  and  for  work  under  natural 
conditions,  and  therefore  for  the  primitive 
occupation  of  man,  which  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil. 

The  attractions  of  the  town,  as  we  know,  are 
strong  also  we  know  that  so  long  as  it  is  a  matter 
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of  choice  between  the  two,  the  chances  are  against 
the  natural  tastes,  and  in  favour  unfortunately 
of  the  artificial  ones.  ImproTed  means  of  com- 
munication, however,  have  made  the  garden- 
suburb  possible  for  all  town  workers  who  really 
want  it.  We  can  now  ha^^e  town  and  country 
combined.  We  must,  therefore,  bring  up  our 
young  workers  so  that  tliey  will  want  that,  and 
then  we  may  hope  that  unemployment  as  we 
have  it  now  will  be  unknown.  Those  then  are 
the  facts  and  they  all  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion the  direction  of  hope. 

When  we  study  tendencies  we  at  once  see 
harmony  and  that  is  to  say  we  are  led  to  hope. 
ITe  see  that  Providence  has  not  willed  that 
progress  shall  be  the  means  of  man's  de- 
struction and  unhappiness.  In  the  whole 
range  of  human  knowledge  one  can  scarcely  find 
anything  more  striking,  more  hopeful,  and 
profoundly  interesting  than  the  exception  that 
occurs  in  the  law  of  subdivision  of  labour,  at 
the  very  point  at  which  it  is  needed  from  moral, 
social,  and,  indeed,  for  every  human  considera- 
tion, making  it  economically  sound,  as  well  as 
socially  desirable  that  every  worker  should  groM- 
certain  food-stuifs  in  his  garden  for  his  own  use, 
and  wherever  the  workers  do  that,  they  are 
as  a  matter  of  fact  much  better  off  and  do  not 
know  actual  want:  and  "educational  colonies" 
can  lead  us  straight  to  those  developments. 
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IX. -First  Aid. 

/^NE  tiling-  about  wliicli  tlieie  is  very  curious, 
^^  and  also  very  disastrous  ignorance  is  that 
tlie  evils  we  now  suffer  from  so  acutely  are  not 
the  normal  results  of  industrial  development,  but 
due  to  the  combined  facts  of  our  having-  kept  in 
an  industrial  age  the  land  system  of  a  primitive 
rural  age,  and  in  an  age  of  constantly  increasing 
productive  power,  the  remuneration  system  of 
one  cf  slowly  increasing  power.  Owing  to 
ignorance  of  that  fundamentally  important  thing, 
that  it  seems  every  man,  Avoman,  and  child 
ought  to  know  in  these  days  when  our  attention 
is  so  forcibly  directed  to  social  questions,  we 
have  people  hankering  after  the  impossible  idea 
of  a  I'etum  to  primitive  conditions,  others 
making  all  sorts  of  Utopian  plans  to  put  things 
rigbt,  and  others  again  driven  to  pessimism  and 
fatalism. 

There  seems  no  chance  whatever  of  our  agree- 
ing on  a  plan  to  remove  those  anomalies  at  once, 
so,  as  the  result  of  this  deadlock  is  to  condemn 
the  workers  and  their  families  to  disastrously 
bad  conditions  of  life,  the  apuaUing  i-esiilts  of 
which  have  now  been  declared  by  official  in- 
quiries, there  is  an  urgent  call  upon  all  people 
of  heiart  and  conscience  to  leave  niceties  alone  for' 
the  moment,  and  consider  what  they  can  di  in 
the  way  of  palliation  of  the  resulting  evils  so  as 
to  make  the  industrial  worker's  life  at  least  more 
wholesome.  From  that  point  of  view,  at  least 
co-operation  must   appeal   to  everyone. 

We  might  mention  three  things — anion  a:  those 
fundamentally  necessary  for  the  tiiie  welfare  df 
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a  nation.  First,  for  its  cliildren,  Lealtlij-  condi- 
tions of  life  during-  their  plastic  years  when  they 
are  lieing-  formed  and  moiilded ;  secondlj',  for 
the  adults,  work  that  they  are  doing  for  them. 
selves,  using  their  own  judgment  and  intelli 
g'ence,  which  is  occupation  worthy  of  a  man,  and 
alone  makes  men  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word ; 
thirdly,  prospects,  without  which  life  is  not 
worth  living,  and  faiTiug  which  men  degenerate. 

The  first  of  the  two  anomalies  condemns 
our  children  to  an  unhealthy  life  in  the  ill- 
planned  towns  they  live  in;  and  to  il  also 
is  due  that  all  the  workers,  the  energetic  and 
enterprising-,  as  well  as  the  slothful  and  stupid, 
are  commonly  reduced  to  the  same  dead  level  of 
slaves  of  the  machine,  and  mere  wage-earners. 
With  a  good  land  system  the  enterprising  ones 
would  be  small  liolding*  cultivators,  doing-  a 
short  shift  in  the  factory — doing  under  still 
better  conditions  what  is  already  done  to  such  a 
larg-e  extent  in  Belgium  in  Switzerland — work- 
ing as  their  own  masters  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  day. 

To  the  second-named  anomaly,  the  persistence 
— practically — of  the  competition  wage  system 
in  an  age  of  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing- 
])roductivp  power,  is  due  tlie  general  lack  of 
opportunity  and  therefore  prospects.  Many  will 
remember  how  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
group  of  American  and  Canadian  journalists, 
who  visited  Great  Britain  some  years  ago,  pro- 
duced a  deep  and  painful  impression  by  his 
declaration  that  the  tiling  that  liad  struck  him 
more  than  auvthino-  else  in  the  r)ld  Tountrv  was 
the  "  hopeless  'expression  on  the  iac?.  of  the 
common  crowd."  Such  burning  words  emphasis- 
ed as  they  are  now  by  tlie    reports    of    official 
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enquiries,  shouing  that  our  people  are  deteriorat- 
infi'  under  these  conditions,  oug'ht,  it  seems,  to 
rouse  anyone  to  consider  what  we  can  do  at 
once  to'  or  palliate  these  evils  any  degree  we  can. 

We  dealt  in  tlie  previous  articles  with  the 
question  of  the  children  the  solution  of  which  is 
so  extraordinarily  interesting  and  hopeful,  and 
would  do  so  much  immediately  for  the  adults ; 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said  under 
the  latter  heading.  We  can,  even  under  present 
nnomalous  conditions,  save  all  those  who  have 
the  will  from  being  turned  into  macliines  to  run 
a  certain  time  like  a  machinvs  and  then  be  put 
on  to  the  scrapheap.     We  can  give  all  a  chance. 

In  these  days  of  the  railway,  the  telegraph  and 
the  telephone  it  would  be  possible,  in  a  great 
number  of  billets,  to  have  two  men  serving  alter- 
nately day  and  day  about,  or  week  and  week, 
or  nronth  and  nronth  about,  spending  their  oft- 
time  in  cultivation  of  a  small  holding,  in  some 
cases  two  men  working  in  a  kind  of  partnership 
or  other  mutuajl  arrangement,  the  childr?n  being 
in  most  cases  a  factor  of  the  greatest  importance. 
As  regards  the  problem  of  unemployment  this 
would  immediately  make  many  jobs  that  now 
employ  only  one  man,  give  employment  to  two, 
wliilst  giving  people  prospects.  Let  us'  say  at 
once  that  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  would  not 
be  entirely  satisfactory,  but  it  would  give  men 
an  opportunity  to  train  themselves  and  train 
iheir  children  so  that  by  and  bv  they  would  be 
•able  to  go  to  the  colonies  with  real  chance  of 
success,  whilst  even  to  the  less  amibitious  ones 
it  would  open  the  possibility  of  standing  s  me 
dav  on  their  own  leg's. 

Eut  now  the  question  is  how  we  should  get 
either   workers   or  employers   to   try   the  esjieri- 
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meut  on  the  large  scale  that  would  no  doubt  be 
necessary  before  it  would  be  possible  to  secure 
the  proper  conditions  for  success.  Here,  as  in 
every  other  case,  our  hope  is  in  the  indus- 
trial progress  that  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  trj''  new  things  of  this  kind  with 
the  boys  first.  All  governments  have  in 
their  service  a  number  of  boys  employed 
asi  messengers  and  in  other  similar  capa- 
cities. It  would  be  easy  to  arrange  for 
them  to  spend  alternate  days  or  weeks  in 
"educational  colonies"  on  that  plan.  When 
success  had  been  attained  with  them  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  would  bo  extended. 

The  plan  would  be  economically  advantageous 
in  the  case  of  practically  all  artisans,  and  all 
clerks  excepting"  those  in  the  upper  grades.  Pro- 
ducing for  home  use,  once  more  is  exceedingly 
paying,  because  it  means  earning  both  producers' 
and  distributors'  j)rofit.  The  men  would  be  able 
also  to  bring  some  produce  to  the  towns  with 
them  for  private  customers,  which  would  be  also 
remunerative.  It  is  quite  possible,  if  only  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  people  asked  for  it, 
to  arrang.3  for  dAvellings  with  small  holdings 
that  the  town  workers  would  he  alle  to  get  loo 
a>  quickly  and  as  conveniently  as  they  can  a 
dwelling   in  the  suburbs. 

New  departures  and  experiments  in  the  domain 
of  sociology  are  always  uncertain.  It  is  often 
only  after  a  good  deal  of  trying  and  disappoint- 
ment lias  been  gone  through  that  success  is 
attained  at  last.  Hitherto  that  has  always  been 
the  great  difficulty.  Now,  however,  owing  to 
industrial  progress  liaving  rendered  it  possible 
to  make  great  use  of  the  boys'  labour,  we  can 
ir\  the  new  things  Avith  them  first,  certain  at  all 
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events  of  valuable  educational  results,  and  wiien 
we  have  attained  economic  success,  extend  the 
new  ideas  to  the  adult  community.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  educatioiial  colony,  as  a  social  labora- 
tory, is  the  hope  of  the  future,  and  it  is  to  be 
fortunate  that  people  are  now  realising  it. 

There  are  exceedino-ly  interesting-  possibilities 
in  India  of  applying  the  above  plan  cf  "  duplicat- 
ing employment,"  but  we  shall  deal  with  them 
in  the  nest  article. 
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X. — A  Self-Supporting  Army. 

"pERHAPS   the   main  difficulty   we  meet   with 
-*-       in  speaking-  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
unemplojment    and    over-taxation    might    be    re- 
lieved is  that  they  are  so  simple  that  it  seems  im- 
possible that  they  shonld  be  effective.    I  propose 
to  deal  now  with  the  way  in  which  "educational 
colonies  "  would  lead  to  a  self-supporting  army, 
not   only    reducing   taxation   but   also   giving-   an 
enormous  number  of  people  the  best  employment. 
I  shall  commence  by  saying';  that  the  late  Lord 
Roberts,    after   a  lengthy    correspondence,   wrote 
a  letter,  expressly  for  publication,  conveying  his 
unreserved   approval    of   the  efforts   of   the    Edu- 
cational    Colonies    Association,    which    Avas    ad- 
vocating  iliat  among  other  things.    The  plan  Avas 
also  favourably  commented  upon  in  the  Military 
I'jess,  and  one  distinguished  editor  of  a  military 
publication,      going      be5'ond      mere      favourable 
notice,  joined  the  committee  of  the  Association. 
If  the  educational  colony  is  possible   at   all,   we 
may  have  a  self-supporting*  anuy.     If  it  is  true 
that,  owing  to  the  very  great  difference  between 
the    cost    of     production     of     the     many     useful 
articles   in   a   large   organisation,    and    the    price 
for  which   they  are  bought  retail,   youths  would 
have  to  work  only  vei-y  few  hours  a  day  to  pro- 
duce  the   equivalent  of   what   an    ordinary   lad's 
or  young  man's  wages   buy,   we   could    keep   our 
youths   in   thei  organisation   to  give   to   them — or 
such    of   them   as  volunteered   for   it— a   military 
training. 

The   idea  of   the  military   colony   is^  as  old   as 
the    Romans,     and    it    has    survived    in    various 
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forms  ever  since  their  days.  The  main  difficulty, 
however,  has  always  been  that  military  require- 
•iients  have  no  respect  for  seed  time  and  halves t 
time  and  other  agricultural  and  industrial 
exigencies,  and  on  that  rock  all  efforts  made 
hitherto  in  that  direction  have  been  wrecked. 
Modern  progress,  however,  by  enabling  very 
great  use  to  be  made  of  the  labour  of  youths 
(and  maidens  too  as  the  war  has  now  demonstrat- 
ed) has  removed  that  difficulty.  When  the  lads 
under  military  training-  were  taken  away  for 
exercise  and  manoeuvres,  the  others  would  carry 
on  the  work;  when  they  vv'ere  all  called  away 
on  war  service  the  various  non-military  workers 
Mould  give  more  time  to  industrial  work,  and 
less  would  be  given  to  training;  the  boys  (and 
the  girls,  as  the  war  has  shown  us  to  be  possible) 
forming  a  useful  reserve.  The  different  workers 
and  learners  might  be  organised  in  separate 
different  groups  but  the  organisation  would  of^ 
course  form  one  economic  whole. 

The  old  plan,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been 
made  possible  now — owing  again  to  industrial 
progress  which  has  allowed  us  to  make  such  great 
use  of  the  labour  of  young  workers. 

But  once  more,  mere  possibilities  count  foi* 
very  little  in  the  domain  of  sociology,  which  is 
a  vast  ocean  of  unrealised  possibilities  and 
things  come  to  materialisation  only  when  there 
are  forces  at  work  tending*  towards  it.  Our 
hope,  therefore,  as  I  have  been  insisting  all 
along*  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  is  that  there  are 
forces  at  present  tending  in  this  direction. 

India  presents  very  remarkable  opportunities 
for  the  "duplication  of  employment"  I  spoke 
of  in  the  last  article,  which  would  put  us  on 
the  high  road  to  a  self-supporting  army. 
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India  is  in  stil]  the  position  of  liaving  indus- 
trial opportunities  vastly  greater  than  the  indus- 
trially trained  and  competent  men  she  possesses 
can  cope  with.  She  wants,  therefore,  many 
trained  men  from  Europe,  not  only  to  direct  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work,  but  also  to  tram  the  people 
of  the  country.  At  present,  however,  the  dif- 
ficulties and  costliness  of  living-  in  India  for 
Europeans,  specially  for  family  men,  is  the  great 
obstacle,  but  the  educational  colony  offers 
a  chance  of  removing-  it.  If  we  had  educational 
colonies  in  climatically  suitable  places  in  which 
these  European  men  would  spend  half  their  time 
directing-  the  work  of  Indian  lads  under  train- 
ir/g",  and  in  which  their  families  would  be  able 
to  live  under  favourable  conditions  in  every  way, 
and  very  cheaply,  the  men  going-  in  rotation  to 
billets  in  which  they  would  be  required,  takiug- 
perhaps  their  wife  and  infant  child  with  them 
but  leaving-  the  older  children  in  the  education- 
al colonies! — it  might  be  found  possible  to 
"duplicate  "  a  vei-y  large  number  of  billets  and 
create  a  great  deal  of  suitable  employment  for 
Europeans. 

Very  much  simpler  arrang-ements  Avould 
suffice  on  that  plan,  whilst  the  best  condition 
of  life  in  India  would  be  secured  and  the  men 
Avould  be  well  off  on  very  much  smaller  pay  than 
they  can  live  comfortably  upon  under  existing- 
conditions. 

Now  together  with  the  great  educational  and 
industrial  value  this  plan  mig-ht  have,  it  offers 
the  possibility  of  keeping-  a  European  force  in 
India  that  would  cost  the  state  practically 
nothing-.  It  would  bei  easy  to  airang-e  for  the 
men  to  have  military  training  whilst  they  were 
at  the  headquarters  as  we  might  now  call  **  the 
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educational  colony";  so  if  tliey  came  to  India 
trained  soldiers  they  could  form  an  absolutely 
efficient  military  force;  it  being  of  course  under- 
stood that  for  niilitaiy  purposes,  Ave  should  count 
only  the  men  concentrated  at  headquarters  and 
not  those  dispersed  on  various  kinds  of  employ- 
ment, though  the  latter  would  certainly  form  a 
very  useful  reserve. 

In  this  case  also  the  withdrawal  of  the  men 
for  active  ser'vace  Avould  not  stop  the  Avork,  as 
there  Avould  be  people  to  carry  on,  and  the  re- 
serve men  could  be  drawn  upon  ahvays  to  some 
extent.  In  the  case  of  large  military  opera- 
tions taking'  the  men  away  altogether,  arrange- 
nients  would  of  course  be  made  quite  well  to 
carry  on  the  educational  colony  without  the 
I'luropeans, 

In  eveiy  way,  and  from  every  point  of  view, 
it  seems  that  nothing  could  be  more  hopeful  and 
more  useful  than  to  start  an  educational  colony 
in  India,  and  the  remarkable  Appeal,  issued  by 
a  hundred  distin[giiished  citizens  of  Calcutta  in 
favour  of  it,  shows  that  this  is  getting  now  to 
be  generally  realised — the  A^ery  full  references 
to  this  Appeal  in  the  "Times"  Educational 
Supplements  of  the  6th  and  13th  of  May  last 
endorses    that   A^ew. 

The  Educational  Colony  indeed  furnishes 
a  really  hopeful  solution  for  the  terrible  problem 
of  unemployment  among  the  Indian  middle 
classes  and  the  only  one  that  is  known.  It 
promises  also  to  solve  India's  problem  of  popular 
education,  which  is  the  first  thing  necessary  if 
the  country  is  to  progress,  it  promises  to  de- 
crease one  of  the  most  irritating  financial 
burdens  to  the  people  of  the  country,  namely, 
that  of  the  European  army.     It  seems  in  a  word 
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to  lead  to  everything'  that  India  needs  most 
urgently,  and  that  is  wiiat  the  hundred  citizens 
of  Calcntta  emphasise  in  their  Appeal. 

If  Europeans  now,  thinking  of  the  needs  of 
their  own  fellow  countrymen,  and  of  those  who 
have  fought  for  them  during  the  war,  the  needs 
oi:  the  Empire,  and  I  might  add  the  needs  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  community,  which  may 
become  very  pressing  indeed,  would  join  hands 
with  patriotic  Indians  for  a  combined  effort 
some  very  great  good  would  be  sure  to  result, 
without  making  any  attempt  to  prophesy  -exact- 
ly how  rapidly  developments  would  succeed 
each  other. 
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XI — Fi^st  Aid  and  Cure. 

TN  the  previous  articles  I  said  that  co-operatiou 
-■-  would  go  to  the  root  of  the  social  problems 
of  the  day,  and  that  co-operative  educational 
colonies  would  put  us  on  the  road  to  great 
developments  of  co-operation,  and  I  must  con- 
clude this  part  of  the  subject  by  saying  what  I 
meant  by  that;  tor  it  is  the  great  strength  of 
co-operation  that  it  is  a  cure  as  well  as  a  first 
aid  and  we  must  look  at  it  fiom  the  latter  point 
of  view  also. 

There  are  many  roots  to  the  social  question, 
but  certainly  any  fundamental  reform  must  in- 
clude making  fuller  use  of  our  productive  power. 
Some  economists  tell  us  that  labour  at  present 
is  producing  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  wealth 
that  it  might  da  witli  better  organisation  and 
equipment.  Whether  that  estimate  is  exact  or 
not,  it  is  at  all  events  clear  that  we.  are  not 
utilising  our  power  at  all  adequately.  We  do 
not  find  in  any  country  more  than  a. very  small 
proportion  of  the  workers  emp'loyed  in  really 
useful  industries  equipped  witli  the  best  machin- 
ery ;  of  those  who  are  productively  employed  a 
great  majority  are  always  working  in  second  class 
and  third  class  and  even  more  or  less  primitively 
equipped  industries ;  many  again,  though  very 
busily  at  work,  are  not  doing  anything 
really  productive,  but  are  engaged  in  overlap- 
ping work,  and  working  against  each  other 
in  competition ;  many  arei  unemployed  and  a  still 
larger  number  not  employed  to  the  full;  then, 
as  a  tremendous  item  of  waste,  we.  have  vast 
numbers  who  are  producing  inferior  artidles  that 
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people  buy  because  tliey  are  poor,  but  that  do 
not  last,  and  that,  from  au  economic  point  of 
view,  represent  a  great  waste  of  labour.  All  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  "  wastefulness  of  the  in- 
dividualistic system  "  that  turns  so  many  people 
to  socialism. 

But  now  we  must  g'ive  a  practical  and  sensible 
definition  of  what  we  mean  by  the  term  ' '  using- 
our  productive  power  to  the  full."  Man  is  not 
a  producing  machine,  some  may  prefer  to  work 
longer  hours  in  a  manner  that  is  to  theii  taste 
rather  than  shorter  hours  in  a  way  they  do  noi. 
like,  and  people  do  not  wish  to  work  all  the 
time.  We  want,  therefore,  a  system  that  will 
allow  all  to  work  for  as  many  hours  a  day  as 
they  leant  with  the  best  methods  they  rcaat  to 
iise;  a  system  that  is  to  say  that  will  make  the 
best  -possible  use  of  the  labour  that  is  wilJingJij 
offered. 

Then,  of  course,  to  go  to  the  root  of  things, 
we  mu?t  find  a  way  of  ensuring  the  equitable 
distribution  of  the  wealth  that  we  would  create 
by  "  utilising"  our  productive  power  to  the  full." 
But  here,  again,  some  definition  is  needed.  vSo 
much  depends  on  good  management  that  workers 
by  working  under  a  clever  organiser  who  is  taking 
twenty  times  as  much  for  himself  as  he  pays 
tliem,  may  be  better  off  than  they  would  be 
working  in  a  democratic  organisation  that  gives 
no  more  pay  to  the  manager  than  to  the  mechanic. 
A  good  social  system  must  allow  clever  or^ranis- 
ers  to  Tise  their  abi'lity  for  their  own  benefit  and 
for  that  of  the  community,  and  allow  workers 
who  want  to  work  under  such  organisers  to 
do  so. 

The    co-operator    taking   all    these   facts    into 
account     is     not    in     favour    of    the    socialist's 
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meclianical  plan  of  theoretical  economic  per- 
fection, but  proposes  to  solve  the  problem  of 
using  our  productive  power  to  the  full,  and 
establishing  social  justice,  by  having  a  co- 
operative organisation  equipped  with  the  be«t 
machinery,  in  which  those  who  wish  will  be 
able  to  work,  and  in  which  the  total  earnings 
will  bei  distributed  socially,  so  that  all  will 
have  the  entire  fruit  of  their  labour „ 

The  question  then  is  why  all  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  worth 
working  for  are  not  co-operators,  working  for 
an  evidently  leasonable  solution,  instead  of  being- 
divided  between  co-operation  and  socialism  that 
advocates  something  that  is  not  reasonable,  and 
that  would  reduce  people  to  a  condition  of 
dependence  on   an   all-powerful   state. 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  that  the  de- 
structive instinct  being*  stronger  in  mankind  than 
the  constru.ctive,  the  socialist's  plan  appeals 
to  the  masses  because  it  includes  the  item  of 
"  sweeping  away  "  the  capitalist  system. 
Socialists  attempt  to  justify  their  plan  by  say- 
ing that  the  claims  the  various  privileged  classes 
have  established,  the  rents,  the  royalties,  and 
other  "  unearned  incomes,"  would  b^  a  burden 
on  the  co-operative  commonwealth,  and  that  for  a 
fresh  start  wei  must  have  a  '''  clean  sweep." 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  to  show 
that,  with  the  means  of  production  we  have  now, 
those  *'  burdens  "  would  be  absolutely  inappre- 
ciable to  a  community  making  full  use  of  its 
economic  power,  so  the  "  clean  sweep "  is 
clearly  not  necessary  now  for  a  fresh  start  to  be 
made ;  the  sweeping  can  come  after  in  its  own 
time — when  the  day  of  perfect  social  justice 
and  equality  dawns. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  politest  thing  we  can  say 
of  the  socialist  is  that  he  is  many  decades  out 
of  data  with  hie  ideas,  that  he  is  emphasizing 
things  that  were  at  least  apparently  important 
in  the  past  hut  are  not  so  now. 

The  co-operative  commonwealth  would,  of 
course,  act  automatically  on  tlie  rest  of  the 
community.  It  would  pay  its  workers  the  full 
wage  economically  possible,  because  it  would 
use  its  productive  power  to  th&  full  and  divide 
the  produce  among-  its  workers,  the  rest  of  the 
community  would  have  to  pay  the  same  rat©  of 
remuneration — or  it  would  soon  get  iio  workers 
— and  thus  it  would  be  made  to  use  its  productive 
power  to  the  full  as  demand  would  then  increase 
with  power  to  supply. 

What  would  happen  then,  no  doubt,  would 
be  that  capitalists  would  co-operate.  In  other 
words,  we  should  have  a  great  extension  of  the 
trust  system,  only  on  a  vers^  much  broader  basis. 
This  would  enable  the  capitalists  to  keep  pace 
with  the  advance  of  the  co-operative  organization 
and,  as  far  as  one  can  foresee,  to  earn  more 
profits  than  ever  on  an  average,  because  of  the 
superiority  of  individualistic  management  over 
co-operative.  There  would  also  b©  every 
reason  for  co-operation  to  take  place  between 
the  co-operative  and  individualistic  organiza- 
tions. The  ultimate  result  we  might  foresee 
would  be  that  the  latter  would  conduct  most  of 
the  larger  and  international  business  and  the 
former  smaller  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prise but  that  also  is  for  the  future  to  show. 

Essentially,  of  course,  the  co-operator  is  a 
co-operator  because  he  is  more  keen  on  doing 
something  useful  now,  than  on  speculating  on 
what  might  or  ought  to  develop  in  the  future, 
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lie  wants  to  do   sometliiug  at  once  for  relief  of 
great  evils. 

At  the  same  time,  liowever,  it  is  absolutely 
wrong  to  say  that  he  is  a  mere  worker 
of  patchwork.  He  is  working  for  a  plan 
that  would  go  to  the  very  root  of  things  and  in  the 
most  hopeful  and  sensible  of  all  waN^s. 
It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  the  establishment 
of  any  kind  of  co-operative  productive  organisa- 
tion would  produce  very  important  results  in- 
deed, and  contribute  very  greatly  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
over-taxation.  The  most  hopeful  thing,  there- 
fore, of  our  time  is  that  hy  foUoicing  the  school 
years  hy  a  period  of  "  industrial  conscription,'* 
in  which  the  children  would,  he  employed  j)ro- 
ducing  on  a  co-operative  plan,  ice  might  give 
them  everything  that  is  required  to  mohe  them 
groir  uj)  healthy,  strong  and  well-trained.  That 
will  lead  us  along  with  irrisistible  force  towards 
co-operation. 

Even  the  artificial  creature  called  civilised 
man  has,  we  may  hope,  enough  natural  feeling 
left  in  him  to  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his 
offspring ;  so,  we  have  the  chance  now  of  being 
led  by  the  children  to  establish  a  co-operative 
organisation,  and  that  is  to  say  led  by  them  out 
of  the  economic  tangle  of  which  over-taxation 
and  unemployment  are  the  results. 
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X 1 1  .—Co-operative  E  xchanges. 

"T^  a  previous  ai^ticle  I  also  meiitioueJ  tlie 
-*-  fact  tliat  there  aref  plenty  of  waj's  in  which 
we  might  organise  co-operative  exchanges, 
despite  "  the,  complications  of  onr  modern  in- 
dustrial sj'stem,"  and  that  educational  colonies 
would  lead  us  directly  towards  doing  it,  and  I 
must    briefly  explain   what  I  meant  by  that. 

If  we  had  edticational  colonies,  the  natura.1 
thing  would  be  to  keep  boys  in  them  until 
there  was  demand  for  labour,  and  not  let  them 
go  out  to  compete  in  an  overstocked  labour 
market — to  isolate  them  in  an  economic  Robin- 
son Crusoe's  island  of  their  own,  making  them 
shift  for  themselves  until  they  were  wanted. 

But  these  Eobinson  Crusoes  would  come  home 
often  and  receive  a  good  many  things  from  tlieir 
families,  and  give  them  others  in  exchange ;  we 
must  understand  how  exactlj'  tbat  would  work 
out  from  the  economic  point  of  view.  To  illus- 
trate it,  let  us  imagine  a  family  large  enough 
to  include  a  boy  just  leaving  school,  and  adults 
of  different  ages,  one  of  whom  would  have  lost 
his  employment  if  the  boys  had  been  allowed  to 
come  out  and  compete  for  work.  Broadly 
speaking,  then,  the  effect  on  that  family  of 
keeping  the  boys  in  the  organisation  would  be 
that,  instead  of  an  adult  member  unemployed, 
the  family  would  have,  a  boy  receiving  no  pay  but 
remuneration  in  kind.  It  would  be  altogether 
good  as  regards  the  family,  and  as  regards 
trade  it  would  be  neutrall,  broadly  speaking. 
Tbe  family  would  have  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of   money-earning   members,    and,    tlicjefore, 
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have  tlie  same  amount  of  money  to  spend  in  trade. 

Of  course,  all  tlie  sellers  of  the  particular 
things  the  boy  brought  home  would  lose,  but 
just  as  much  as  they  lost,  sellers  of  other  things 
would  gain.  In  practice,  however,  we  should 
not  have  all!  this  occurring  within  one  family, 
but  within  groups  of  families ;  economically, 
however,  it  would  amount  to  the  same.  The 
fundamental  principle  we  have  to  understand 
here,  which  we  have  already  referred  to  in  the 
last  three  paragraphs  of  the  fifth  article,  is  that 
the  person  who  gives  something  is  not  rightly 
comparable  to  the  person  who  sells.  It  is  onlj- 
the  person  who  takes  payment  'uho  is  a  com- 
petitor, because  he  takes  away  from  others,  for 
himself,  some  of  the  community's  customs  and 
trade. 

One  who  g-ives  affects  trade  only  in  the  way  one 
changing  his  m.ind  affects  it — taking  cuwtom 
from  one  trader  and  giving  it  to  another — when 
we  give  something  we  make  the  person  who 
receives  it  change  his  mind  about  his  budget 
and  spend  his  money  on  something  else. 

To  see  the  effect  of  these  economic  Robinson 
Crusoes  coming  pretty  often  from  their  island 
to  make  exchanges  with  their  parents  and  give 
them  some  presents,  we  must  look  at  the  totii)l 
effect  on  the  whole  community,  as  illustrated 
by  tlie  family  and  not  only  on  those  who  happen 
to  lose  on  u  reshuffling  of  the  cards.  Then  we 
see  that  these  boys  would  not  really  break  their 
economic  neutrality. 

Now  how  could  this  plan  be  earned  out?  No 
organisation,  of  course,  could  be  equipped  and 
staffe^d  so  as  to  eauploy  a  certain  number  of 
youths  at  one  time,  and  perhaps  double  the 
number     at  another. 
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When  it  was  keeping  boys  back  it  would 
organise  co-operative  exchanges  with  private  in- 
dustries— one  of  the  simplest  principles  perhap'^ 
in  economics,  but  almost  the  least  understood, 
though  serious  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to 
it  now. 

It  would  order  a  great  variety  of  useful  articles 
from  different  producers,  pajdng  for  them  with 
credit  entitling  them  to  draw  goods  and  labour 
from   it. 

The  educational  establishment  would  then  be 
org-anising  the  co-operative  exchange  we  were 
consideiino-  in  the  third  article.  It  would  get  as 
its  share  of  the  produce,  the  value  of  the  lads' 
labour  and  of  its  profit  as  middleman.  By  this 
plan,  then,  by  organising  these  co-operative  ex- 
changes, the  educatioual  establishment  would 
be  sending  out  its  lads  to  use  the  machinery 
of  the  community  to  2?/c»c7ure  the  goods  they 
wonted  when  its  own  machinery  was  not  suffi- 
cient. It  is  important,  however,  that  it  would 
not  matted"  if  the  firms  engaged  other  labour; 
in  that  case,  the}'  would  have  more  of  the  co- 
operative credit  to  dispose  of — to  their  workers 
and  shareholders — and  the  educational  org-anisa- 
tion,  then,  would  have  only  its  share  as  middle- 
man. 

This  ma\-es  us  ask  why  the  firms  should  let  the 
educational  organisation  do  all  this  and 
have  the  profit;  why  should  tbey  not 
organise  co-operative  exchange  tbemselves  for 
their  own  benefit?  That  question  we  shall 
answer    in  the  next  article. 

The  credit  of  an  organisation  supplying  a 
variety  of  the  articles  most  commonly  used 
would  be  practically  as  good  as  cash  for  a  small 
portion  of  one's  income.     The  firms,  then,  would 
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distribute  this  credit  among  tlieir  workers  and 
shareholders,  and  pay  for  the  principal  raw 
materials,  "  semi-manufactures,"  transport,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  pay  with  it  lads  engaged 
from  the  organisation  to  do  the  work  connected 
with  the  production  and  handling  of  the  articles. 

At  firsft,  of  course,  the  co-operative  credit 
would  hardly  be  as  popular  as  cash,  but  it 
would  be  a  gift  horse.  To  shareholders  it 
would  be  a  double  gift,  since  it  would,  at  the 
same  time,  save  them  from  paying  in  other 
ways  for  the  maintenance  of  the  unemployed. 
'Vo  the  workers  it  would  be  a  still  greater 
benefit.  It  would  mean  to  them  both  getting  the 
value,  in  goods,  of  their  contribution  to  the  un- 
employment fund,  and  having-  increased  security 
against  unemployment.  Evidently,  then,  co- 
operative credit  could  be  made  legal  tender — 
for  that  purpose — for  part  payments  of  wages 
and  dividends  up  to  a  determined  amount,  and 
a  fixed  scale  could  be  laid  down  for  the  payment 
of  out-of-pocket  expenses;  for  the  boot  manu- 
facturer to  be  able  to  pay  the  tanner  and  the 
railway  company,  for  the  tanner  to  pay  the 
shipping  company,  and  for  his  principal  raw 
materials  in  co-operative  credit.  It  will  be 
asked  what  would  be  done  about  hides  imported 
and  about  the  hundreds  of  small  payments  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  everything. 
The  answer,  of  course,  as  regards  imports  is 
that  shipping,  handling,  piofits,  and  everything 
but  tiie  original  cost  could  be  paid  for  in  co- 
operative credit,  and  for  the  latter,  and  for  small- 
er items,  the  organisation  could  make  a  cash  pay- 
ment. 

In  earning  the  money  for  the  cash  payments  it 
Mould  have  to   abandon   its   economic  neutrality. 
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That,  liowever,  would  mean,  only  that  tliere 
would  be  a  percentage  of  the  boys  competing-  in 
the  labour  market  instead  of   all  of  them. 

All  these  applications  of  co-operation  that  are 
fundamentally  simple,  but  would  ordinarily 
l)reseut  certain  difficulties  in.  practice,  appear 
l)artieularly  simple  and  fiee  from  difficulties  as 
they  would  be  applied,  in  a  limited  way,  for  the 
Itroduction  of  a  limited  variety  of  articles,  for 
educational  colonies,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
unemployment. 
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XI 11. —Unemployment  a  Cruel   Anachronism, 

'E  can  liardly  insist  too  much  on  the  fact 
that  the  co-operator  aims  at  doing- 
things  that  will  bear  fruit  at  once,  but  are  so 
planned  that  they  will  lead  us  in  the  direction  of 
final  solutions  of  our  probleans.  The  plan  of  co- 
operative exchanges  described  as  regards  its 
application  to  educational  colonies,  in  the  last 
article,  could  be  applied  generally;  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  have,  quite  apart  from 
educational  colonies,  a  great  co-opei^ative  organ- 
isation, for  which  both  individuals  and  firms 
would  work  when  not  fully  occupied  by  orders  for 
trade,  receivingi  the  credit  of  the  organisation 
for  payment,  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
third  article  and  in  the  last  one. 

If  co-operative  exchanges,  were  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale,  co-operative  credit  would 
become  as  good  as  cash,  and  then  the  diffi- 
culties in  connection  with  it  would  disappear. 
Bills  of  exchange  could  then  be  boujght  with  it 
to  pay  for  things  obtained  from  abroad,  taxes 
paid,  companies'  shares,  in  fact  everything*. 
The  workers,  shareholders,  and  others  would 
receive  their  pay  in  money  to  the  extent  to 
which  their  firm  was  working*  for  trade,  and 
therefore  paid  m  money  and  the  rest  in  co- 
operative credit. 

If  exchange  were,  thus,  kept  working  to  the 
full  we  should  soon  have  industries  equipped  to 
the  full,  and  all  kinds  of  co-operation  among 
individualistic  firms,  with  the  result  that  there 
would  be  enormously  increased  production — and 
consequently  pay  for  the  workers,  who  now-a- 
days    know    how    to    secure  themselves  a  share. 
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The  workers,  learning  then  practically  what  co- 
operation was,  and  having-  high  pay  to  enable 
them  to  put  into  practice  what  they  learnt, 
would  meet  capital  on  equal  terms.  As  far  as 
we  can  foresee  anything-  in  this  work!,  co- 
operation would  secure  at  the  same  time  proper 
reward  for  good  organisation  and  enterprise  and 
absolute   justice    for   the    workers. 

There'  is  nothing  that  socialism  proposes  to 
give  us,  that  we  might  not  attain  in  as  full  a 
measure  as  any  sane  person  could  hope  for,  by 
that  incomparably  simpler  plan.  Why,  then, 
we  will  asik,  are  social  reformers  not  working 
for  it,  instead  of  for  things  that  the  great 
majority  of  people  look  upon  as  impossible,  and 
many  as  undesirable  also.  Why,  again,  are  there 
separate  camps  of  socialists  and  co-operators? 
■ — Unless  for  the  reason  I  hinted  at  in  the  Xlth 
article. 

This  is  indeed  another  of  those  questions  of 
which  sociology  is  full,  to  which  there  is  no 
answer  except  simply  human  waywardness.  It 
is  true  that  there  would  certain  difficulties  about 
starting.  It  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to 
secure  the  absolutely  equitable  division  of  the  co- 
operative credit,  and  impossible  always  to  pre- 
vent people  getting'  in  that  credit  portions  of 
their  remuneration  that  they  would  otherwise 
have  got  in  cash,  or  at  least  that  they  would 
imagine  that  they  would  have  got  in  cash  and 
would  rather  have  had  in  that  form. 

But  all  this  means  simply  and  only  that  we 
must  begin  Avith  the  boys.  For  every  rea-wn 
co-operative  educational  colonies  could-  he  our 
sociolopical  lahoratoires  to  try  all  improved 
methods  in,  e.rtending  them  when  they  were 
successful;     and     when     social     reformers     turn 
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themselves  to  organising  educational  colonies 
they  will  be  able  to  do  useful  things  instead  of 
tallying   about   impossible  ones. 

But  now,  as  many  will  be  more  interest- 
ed in  simpler  ways  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  on  the  principle  described  in 
the  earlier  articles  of  this  series,  I  shall  conclude 
by  outlining  briefly  the  plan  that  was  put  forward 
in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Calcutta  University 
in  response  to  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  our  ex- 
soldiers  ;  the  Prime  Minister  among  others  of 
eminence  wrote  appreciatively  about  it. 

If  we  took  people  willing  to  become  colonists 
in  large  batches  to  our  dominions  over-seas, 
where  tliey  \\ould  be  organised  on  a  large  scale 
on  the  educational  colonies  plan,  producing  the 
main  necessaries  for  themselves,  whilst  clearing 
the  land  and  preparing  homesteads  for  them- 
selves, working  with  good  machineiy  and  in  a. 
g'ood  organisation,  they  w^ould  have  plenty  of 
time  to  devote  to  land-clearing  and  home-build- 
ing, so  tljat  after  a  couple  of  yeai's  or  so  they 
might  fairly  expect  to  find  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  a  small  farm  or  industry,  well-trained 
to  work  it,  and  trained  to  co-operate  together  in 
all  useful  and  helpful  ways.  The  "  training 
colonies  "  would,  for  every  reason,  be  estab- 
lished in  the  remote  parts  of  the  new  countries, 
where  land  is  cheap,  but  would  be  given  value 
by  being  settled  upon  by  large  numbers  of 
people.  The  land  values  that  would  then  be 
created  would  be  mortgageable,  and  give  the 
organisation  the  means  to  stock  the  farms  or 
other  industries  the  men  established  ultimately. 
Of  all  direct  applications  of  the  educational 
colony  principle  that  is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  hopeful. 
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To  sum  the  whole  matter  up  in  conclusion 
of  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  sohition  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment  is  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world  fundamentally,  for  we  have  only  to 
set  the  unemployed  people  to  work  to  produce 
■v\liat  they  themselves  require — which  with 
modern  machinery  and  subdivision  of  labour  is 
feasible  in  thei  case  of  practically  everyone 
trained  or  untrained. 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  not  been  inclined 
to  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  a  way  to  be 
economicall}^  successful,  because  we  have  said 
that  normal  people  do  not  want  to  spend  their 
lives  "  producing'  thing's  to  consume  them  and 
produce  more,  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter," and  for  the  abnormal  ones,  we  do  as  much 
as  we  can  in  that  direction  in  many  kinds  of 
labour  colonies  with   some  degree  of  success. 

Now,  however,  that  our  productive  power  has 
been  practically  demonstrated  to  be  so  great  thai 
boys  could  work  in  an.  orgamsation  of  that  Idnct 
to  get  a  training,  and  trained  people  to  accumulate 
n,  little  capital  for  a  start  according  to  their  own 
liking,  in  the  above  icay  and  in  other  ways,  all 
can  see  that  the  entire  aspect  of  the  question  is 
altered.  Thei  difficulty  about  capital  no  longer 
seems  invincible,  because  people  would  sojourn  in 
the  organisation  for  a  time  only,  and  then  pass  on 
to  leave  the  equipment  to  be  used  by  others. 

No  visible  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  total 
abolition    of    unemployment    now    remains. 

From  the  points  of  view  of  education  and 
Imperial  development  the  situation  is  of  extra- 
ordinaiy  hopefulness.  We  see  our  way  to  a 
splendid  solution  of  our  educational  problems, 
and  it  seems  now  that  as  long  as  we  have  great 
undeveloped  territories  within  the  Empire  every 
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enterprising  man  will  have  soon  a  way  to  fortune 
open  to  him  and  new  countries  Avill  be  developed 
very  rapidly. 

The  road  lies  clear  he  fore  us  now,  free  from 
arxAj  visible  and  hiown  obstacle,  to  the  utilisation 
of  our  immense  productive  power  for  the  final 
ctholition  of  nnmerited  poverty,  and  to  effect  the 
g-reatest  and  the  most  beneficent  economic  re- 
volution that  has  ever  taken  place.  That  is  whati 
the  Calcutta  University  Problem  Study  Fund  and 
Lectureship  have  been  established  to  call  atten- 
tion to.  The  Calcutta  Hundred  Citizens'  Appeal, 
supported  by  the  most  prominent  intellectual 
leaders  of  all  India,  and  by  leading-  men  of  the 
city,  has  been  issued  in  favour  of  a  worthy 
endeavour  to  put  these  principles  to  practical 
application  in  a  form  that  is  clearly  very  promis- 
ing-, namely,  that  of  an  Educational  Colony ;  a 
beginning-  that,  it  is  hoped,  would  lead  to  the 
other  thini;§s  very  rapidly  and  give  the  only  pos- 
sible solutions  to  the  problems  of  middle  class 
unemployment  and  popular  education  in  India. 
In  India  the  educational  colonies  could  be  not 
only  training  colonies  but  nurseries  for  new 
industries. 


This  Calcutta  University  pamphlet  shows  the  steps 
that  are  being  taken  at  the  time  of  publication  to 
establishing  self-supporting  education  in  Bengal. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

letiers  by 
The  Hon'ble  Justice  Sir  ASUTOSH  MOOKERJEE, 
Kt.,  C.S.I.,  M.A.,  D.L.,  D.Sc,  Ph  D.,  etc., 

Vice-Chaneellor,  Calcutta  University, 

AND 

Capt.  J.  W.  PETAVEL,  R.E.  (Retired), 

Principal,  Maharajah  Kasimbazar\% 

Polytechnic  Institute. 

Senate  House, 
Calcutta,  the  28th  June,  1922. 

Dear  Capt.  Petavel, 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  letter  of  the 
16th  instant,  with  whi:'h  you  have  forwarded  a  copy 
of  the  Maharaja  of  Kasimbazar's  circular  letter  and 
of  the  Hundred  Citizens'  Appeal.  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  you  have  formulated  a  concrete  proposal  with  a 
view  to  give  effect  to  the  scheme  which  was  first 
outlined  b_^  you  and  has  since  found  supporters  in 
steadily  increasing  numbers.  With  your  assistance 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  views  of  econo- 
mists and  educationalists,  almost  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  We  have  also  had  lectures  and  pamphlets 
inviting  suggestions  and  criticisms  from  all    sides. 

The  result  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  volume 
of   opinion    in  favour    of     the    scheme,     along    with 
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expressions  of  hope  from  many  quarters  that  a  good 
experiment  will  be  carried  out  and  will  be  crowned 
with  success.  The  time,  however,  has  obviously 
arrived  when  we  should  no  longer  be  content  with 
propaganda  work,  but  take  steps  to  realize  this  scheme 
in  practice,  even  though  we  can  make  only  a  modest 
beginning.  The  Maharaja  of  Kasimbazar  has  gener- 
ously done  something  towards  taking  the  first  step ; 
but  he  rightly  observes  in  his  letter  that  it  is  a 
national  affair  and  should  be  helped  as  such,  and  that 
it  may  be  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  proposal  which  you  make  in 
your  letter  strongly  appeals  to  me,  and  I  hope  that 
schools  will  now  consider  to  what  extei.t  they  may 
co-operate  and  become  branches  of  a  great  educational 
co-operative  organisation.  The  problem  may  involve 
practical  difficulties,  but  in  such  a  matter  as  this 
experience  alone  will  enable  us  to  solve  them.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  if  a  good  movement 
is  organised  you  may  count  on  my  sympathy  and 
support. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ASUTOSH    MOOKERJEE. 


From 

Capt.  J.  W.  PETAVEL, 

Prmcipal,  Maharajah  Kasivihazar^s 

Polytechnic  Institute, 
To 
The  Hon'ble  Justice  Sir  ASUTOSH  MOOKERJEE, 

Kt.,  C.S.I.,  ETC., 

Vice-Chancellor.  Calcutta  University , 

Calcutta,  the  J6th  June,  1922. 
Sir, 

I  beg  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  Maharajah  of 
Kasimbazar's  circular  letter,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  Hundred  Citizens'  Appeal  referred  to  in  it. 


In  his  letter  the  Hon'ble  Maharajah,  emphasising 
the  fact  that  this  Institution  was  established  by  him 
with  your  encouragement  and  approval,  states  how  he 
wishes  to  see  it  develop,  and  I  wish  to  say  briefly 
what  help  we  now  feel  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
give  a  useful  demonstration  of  earning  whilst 
learning,  and  lead  towards  the  materialisation  of  the 
seherpe  outlined  in  the  Hundred  Citizens'  Appeal,  to 
which  also  you  gave  your  support. 

Our  plan,  really,  is  not  vocational  education,  but 
vocational  employment  for  school  children — earning 
whilst  learning. 

Our  belief  is  that  modern  industrial  progress  has 
rendered  this  practically  possible,  and  that  it  would 
bring  about  in  education  changes  which  would  be  of 
fundamental  importance. 

First  and  foremost,  we  hold  that  it  would  render 
character  training  possible,  and  secondly  that, 
whilst  vocational  education  might  fail  to  slove  the 
bread  problem,  only  intensifying  competition, 
vocational  employment  would  slove  it  effectively  by 
training  up  youths  capable  of  standing  on  their  own 
legs ;  at  the  same  time  we  hold  that,  so  far  from 
taking  anything  from  cultural  education,  as  voca- 
tional training  might,  vocational  employment  would 
render  possible  immense  improvements  in  general 
education. 

But  as  we  must  necessarily  look  at  a  problem  of 
this  kind  from  a  practical,  and,  as  I  might  say, 
opportunist  point  of  view,  I  wish,  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  vocational  employment  appears  also  a 
mote  feasible  proposition  than  vocational  training. 

I  may  put  this  very  simply  in  the  following  way  : 
We  want  school  workshops  to  give  the  boys  training, 
also  school  gardens  and  farms,  if  possible. 

Now  it  is  too  costl}"  to  have  good  workshops 
equipped  for  boys  to  work  in  for  just  a  couple  of 
hours  a  day.     The  only  plan  that  is  generally  possible 


is  to  have  a  smaller  workshop  in  which  boys  will 
work  throughout  the  whole  day  in  batchps.  That 
also  is  the  only  plan  that  is  educationally  good, 
because  there  should  not  be  more  than  three  or  four 
boys  with  each  adult  worker;  the  same  applies  to  a 
garden  or  a  farm.  Under  those  eonditiors — with  a 
few  boys  only  to  each  adult,  some  seniors  boys  and 
some  juniors  and  changed  one  at  a  time,  not  all 
together,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  work — the  work- 
shops, or  farms,  would  ^my,  the  boys  would  earn  and 
we  should  have  vocational  enqoloyvient. 

But  this  plan  would  necessitate  arrangements  for 
the  boys  to  make  up  for  the  class  instruction  lost. 
That  could  be  arranged  for  in  different  ways.  One 
way  would  be  by  study  periods,  supervised  by  masters 
kept  to  the  work,  who  would,  therefore,  know  its 
special  requirements.  Boys  who  showed  that  they 
conscientiously  made  good  in  their  home  studies 
what  they  had  lost  in  their  workshop  time,  would, 
not  need  to  attend  these  study  periods,  though  all 
should  have  the  option  to  do  so  if  they  wanted  help 
in  their  subjects  from  the  masters. 

All  will  agree  that  it  is  quite  an  open  question 
whether  the  system  of  study  with  a  master  to  help 
the  boy  over  difficulties  when  necessary,  is  not  as 
good  as  that  of  class  teaching,  for  the  boy  of  ordinary 
intelligence.  To  a  small  extent,  at  all  events,  the 
substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other  would  be 
unimportant.  Dull  boys  might  conceivably  lose 
something,  but  as  the  practical  training  would  be 
the  one  and  only  hope  for  such  boys,  the  possible 
losers  would  be,  in  another  way,  the  greatest  gainers 
of  all.  The  plan  does  not  necessarily  involve  any 
extra  expenditure.  There  would  be  more  boys  on 
the  roll  of  each  class,  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  some  would  always  he  away,  and  thus  the  study 
period  would  simply  take  an  overflow — as  a  class 
section  does. 

The  advantages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  the 
greatest    possible     importance.     I    can    quote    here 


Kuskin's  well-known  words,  '  employment  is  the 
half  and  the  primal  half  of  education.  '  This  is 
axiomatic.  However  imponant  it  may  be  to  teach 
the  children  useful  subjects,  it  is  vastly  more 
improtant  to  employ  them  dur'uig  their  formative 
years  in  a  manner  that  loill  train  arid  develop  them 
in  mind,  character  and  body. 

Productive  work  gives  the  best  opportunities  for 
moral  training  and  character  training,  whilst  class 
work  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  in  that  respect. 

The  awakening  of  a  sense  of  useful  service  may 
bo  considered  as  the  most  elementary  basis  of  moral 
training ;  for  that  the  children  mud  hare  work 
yielding  some  practical  and  tangible  fruits.  The 
dutiful  parent,  and  educationalist,  will  appeal  to  the 
child's  higher  emotions  by  giving  it  in  its  work,  the 
idea  of  loving  service.  This  can  also  be  done  well 
only  with  children  producing  something  useful — not 
with  class  work,  the  fruits  of  which  are  too  distant 
for  the  child  to  realise. 

Moral  education  may  be  an  elusive  subject,  and 
we  may  sometimes  wonder  how  much  we  can  really 
hope  to  do  towards  it,  but  we  cannot  overlook  how 
immense  may  be  the  importance  of  whatever  we  can 
do.  We  all  agree  at  least  as  to  the  fundamental 
value  of  making  the  child  feel  that  it  ought  to  be 
useful,  which  we  can  do  by  employing  it  on  practical 
work,  and  not  so  effectively  in  any  other  way. 

The  training  of  character,  strengthening  of  the 
will,  is  a  thing  we  perhaps  understand  better. 

For  this,  first  and  foremost,  we  must  keep  the 
children  employed  in  a  way  that  will  induce  them 
to  be  doing  their  very  best;  to  be  applying  them- 
selves in  right  earnest  to  what  they  are  engaged  in. 
Keenness,  therefore,  induced  by  lively  interest,  is 
the  thin(j  to  make  the  child  grow  up  ])urposeful  ard 
strong,  as  the  idea  of  duty  and  usefulness  is  the 
thing    to    awaken    the    moral    feelings,  and  the  most 
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elementary  knowledge  of  children  tells  us,  of  course^ 
to  keep  them  keen  we  must  vary  their  employment. 
By  the  introduction  of  practical  work,  we  can  break 
the  monotonous  periods  of  study  with  the  most 
invigorating  kind  of  employment  :  that  of  helping  to 
make  something. 

For  the  dovelopment  of  health  also^  mental  and 
bodily,  exertion  with  lively  interest  is  the  important 
thing ;  keenness  makes  the  young  creature  expand 
as  sunshine  does  the  plant.  To  say  that  is  not 
poetry  but  physiology.  Every  physical  trainer  tells 
his  pupils  that  it  is  by  exercising  with  keenness  and 
lively  interest  that  they  will  attain  good  results. 
The  same  applies  at  least  as  much  to  the  mind. 

Now  in  this  connection  I  would  particularly 
emphasis  the  fact  that  it  is  now  admitted  that  our 
existing  system  is  debilitating.  It  is  unnatural. 
The  nature  of  the  child  is  to  do  what  it  will  do  when 
grown  up.  That  is  what  it  takes  to  keenly.  In 
doing  that  it  exercises  all  its  faculties,  the  moral, 
the  intellectual  and  the  bodily,  and  strengthens 
itself  in  every  way.  Class  work,  however  important, 
is  artificial.  Like  everything  artificial,  it  must  not 
be  overdone.  In  excess  it  produces  in  the  children  a 
disposition  to  shirking  and  listlessness,  which  are  the 
things  that  debililate,  mentally  and  morally,  and 
therefore  also  bodily. 

We  have  realised  now  what  are  the  various 
results  of  overdoing  class  work,  not  supplementing  it 
with  the  only  kind  of  work  that  invigorates — and 
that  at  the  same  time  fits  the  boys  to  make  a  living. 

We  must  introduce  vocational  employment,  and 
counteract  thus  the  numerous  artificial  and  un- 
favourable influences  of  our  time.  What  we  are 
urging  is  simply  that  to  return  to  a  more  natural 
system  is  the  only  thing  to  do  now  that  our  too 
artificial  one  has  been  jjroved  in  every  way  defec- 
tive. 


It  is,  thus,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
introduction  of  practical  work  in  schools  opens  up 
prospects  of  doing  well  everything  thd  is  noio  recog- 
nised to  be  most  needed  in  connection  with  education 
and  which  clew lij  cannot  be  done  by  class  ivork  alone. 
Therefore  now  that  industrial  progress  has  facilitated 
its  introduction  in  every  way,  we  urge  that  the 
pioneer  work  that  this  Institution  was  founded  to  do 
is  among  the  most  important  possible ;  this  has  been 
recognised,  and  the  Institution  has  attracted  notice 
beyond  the  limits  of  India,  and  indeed  of  the  Empire. 

But  what  is  the  right  way  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  ? 

I  have  said  nothing  yet  about  the  posible 
or  probable  amounts  of  earning  because  that  is  of 
secondary  importance.  In  establishing  the  new  sys- 
tem, however,  the  prospects  of  immediate  earning 
are  of  very  great  importance,  as  the  means  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  get  parents  and  boys  to  accept  the 
necessary  changes. 

To  say  that  is  neither  short-sighted  nor  cynical, 
for  earning  would  be  the  augury  of  prospects  after- 
wards, and  would  let  the  boys  feel  that  they  were 
not  making  a  sacrifice  in  vain.  Once  any  small 
monthly  sum  was  earned,  as  the  reward  of  an  hour 
a  day  in  the  workshop  or  garden,  parents  would  be 
willing  to  consider  the  extension  of  the  practical 
work  to  two  or  more  hours — reflecting  that  the 
combined  certainties  of  the  education  being  made 
practical,  and  of  having  some  relief  of  their  educa- 
tion expenses,  would  outweigh  any  chance  of  an 
examination  being  passed  at  a  somewhat  later  date. 

We  have  now  had  time  to  study  the  question  and 
to  try  many  things,  and  the  following  is  the  conclu- 
tion  we  have  arrived  at :  With  proper  arrangements 
a  child  of  twelve  ought  to  able  to  earn  its  school  fees, 
and  the  earnings  ought  to  increase  very  rapidly 
indeed  after  that  age.  Free  scholars  working  prac- 
tically  for    three    or    four    hours    a    day    in    a  good 
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organisation,  ought,  at  twelve,  to  be  worth  at  least 
as  much  economically  to  their  parents  as  they  would 
going  out  to  work  for  a  wage,  aud  would  also  rapidly 
ioerease  their  earnings  as  producers.  But  it  is  of 
fundamental  importance  to  realise  that,  at  least  at 
first,  children  would prabahly  earn  more  in  their  capa- 
city of  distributors,  iaHng  produce  home,  than  thsy 
would,  as  producers. 

As  a  means  of  earning,  also  in  other  important 
ways,  a  well  managed  school  market  garden  is  very 
hopeful. 

We  want,  then,  to  have  a  garden  outside  the 
town,  with  rough  simplv  furnished  buildings  to  serve 
as  class  rooms,  and  to  take  the  boys,  at  least  of  the 
senior  classes,  to  it  in  rotation,  so  that  they  would 
have  a  couple  of  long  days  a  week,  during  which  they 
would  enjoy  good  healthy  games,  work  in  the  garden, 
and  do  some  class-work. 

Owing  to  the  very  great  difference  between  the 
cost  of  production  of  market-garden  produce,  and 
what  it  sells  for  in  the  towns,  one  might  hope  that, 
under  good  arrangements  it  would  be  possible  to  pay 
the  expense  of  travelling,  and  to  give  the  boys  a 
simple  meal  at  the  school  out  of  the  profit  they  would 
earn  by  bringing  some  produce  home  with  them.  The 
meal  could  be  largely  of  garden  produce  and  consist 
of  the  simplest  forms  of  food,  the  boys  bringing 
something  with  them  from  their  homes  if  they  wish- 
ed. It  might  be  a  good  plan,  at  least  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  for  them  to  spend  the  night 
at  the  garden  school,  returning  home  the  next 
morning. 

The  garden  school,  we  should  hope,  would  be  a 
stepping  stone  to  town  schools  Ijeing  removed  altogether 
to  the  country,  boys  coming  to  them  daily  or  spending 
perhaps  every  alternate  night  in  the  school,  to  the 
immense  benefit  of  their  health,  relieving  also  the 
often  over-crowded  state  of  town  dwellings. 
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This,  however,  is  what  we  foresee  for  the  future ; 
what  I  have  described  above  would  be  a  first  step 
towards  it. 

The  establishment  of  school  industries  is  not 
so  simple,  as  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  manage  an 
industry  to  make  it  pay.  Capital,  moreover,  is 
required  and  is  not  readily  entrusted  to  a  school. 
Our  whole  experience  has  coufirmed  what  anyone 
would  anticipate  from  the  first :  namely,  that  the 
industries  must  be  managed  by  practical  industria- 
lists, with  a  direct  interest  in  the  results,  and  the 
school  may  be  in  some  kind  of  partnership  with  them. 

If  schools  will  co-operate,  everything  loill  he  made 
very  much    easier. 

A  strong  co-operative  organisation  of  schools 
would  be  able  to  do  everything  that  would  help  a 
small  industrialist,  including  the  purchasing  of  raw 
materials  advantageously,  making  also  arrangements 
for  small  industries  connected  with  different  schools 
to  manufacture  different  parts  of  an  article,  also 
arranging  for  good  expert  help  and  advice  for  indus- 
tries connected  with  the  schools.  If  schools  co-oper- 
ate, indeed,  they  will  be  able  to  render  such  effec- 
tive help  to  small  industrialists  that  there  will  be  a 
great  hope  of  their  being  able  to  arrange  for  the  train- 
ing of  their  boys  without  capital  outlay.  We  have 
done  something  in  this  direction,  but  realise  how 
much  more  might  be  done  by  co-operation. 

It  is,    therefore,    on   organising    this   co-operation 
between  schools,  loith    a    view   to    the   establishment   of 
vocational   employment ,    that    I  feel   our    Institution 
should  noiv  concentrate  its  energies. 

We  want  a  co-operative  organisation,  moreover, 
for  other  purposes  besides  the  above. 

From  every  point  of  view  one  of  the  first  things  to 
develop  in  connection  with  instructive  and  useful 
emjoloyment  for  the  young,  is  the  college  and  school 
co-operative    society.     In   these   days    when    such   a 
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variety  o£  articles  are  placed  upon  the  market,  at 
such  a  variety  of  prices,  advantageous  purchasing 
requires  a  good  deal  of  knowledge.  In  our  small 
purchases  we  cannot  study  the  market.  We  buy  to 
the  best  of  our  information,  but  almost  in  every  case 
less  advantageously  than  we  might  In  the  case  of 
our  bigger  and  more  important  purchases,  to  which 
we  have  to  give  some  careful  attention,  we  are  be- 
wildered by  interested  advice  given  to  us  from  differ- 
ent sides,  and  generally  speaking,  cannot  get  disin- 
terested advice. 

We  all  realise  that  we  would  gain  enormously 
in  time,  in  satisfaction,  and,  to  no  negligible  extent, 
in  money,  if  we  could  arrange  to  make  all  our  smaller' 
p)urchases  through  one  disinterestedly  and  ably 
managed  co-operative  general  agency, — purchasing 
from  it  or  from  shops  recommended  by  and  working 
in  conjuction  with  it — and  get  information  from  it 
in  connection  with  our  bigger  and  more  important 
purchases. 

Tiiere  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  a  big  educa- 
tional co-operative  organisation  would  be  the  means 
of  our  carrying  that  idea  out  to  a  very  much  greater 
extent  than  we  have  hoped  hitherto — in  this  aspect  as 
in  many  others,  education  reform  appears  to  promise 
to  put  us  on  a  hopeful  road  to  im23ortant  social  reform. 

A  co-operative  agenc}^  should  be  primarily  an 
organisation  to  help  people  make  their  purchases  ad- 
vantageously,— whether  from  it  or  from  sellers  recom- 
n:  ended  by  it — and  an  agency  for  ascertaining  every 
one's  experiences,  and  placing  them  disinterestedly 
at  the  disposal  of  anyone  making  purchases,  whether 
from  it  or  from  elsewhere. 

No  kind  of  organisation  could  help  us  to  do  this 
useful  work  as  much  as  the  educational  one  could. 
It  would  have  the  general  goodwill  of  the  public, 
that  would  be  the  first  thing  necessary  for  success, 
whilst   tl;e    work  involved  would  be  done  by  the  boys 
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and  be  good  and  instructive  experience  for  thena. 
Such  an  organisation  would  in  fact,  employ  our 
children  in  a  systematic  manner,  guided  by  experts 
helping  us  to  co-operate  in  the  most  useful  ways 
make  our  purchases  advantageously  also  protect 
ourselves  thus  against  fraud  and  adulteration. 

In  practice  the  organisation  would  have  of  course 
to  do  a  ijood  deal  of  its  business  just  like  any  other 
co-operative  society.  When  information,  simply, 
was  wanted  of  it,  that  is  to  say  when  the  organisa- 
tion was  used  as  a  co-operative  information  agency, 
people  w^ould  pay  a  small  fee,  and  the  fees  would 
enable  the  boys  to  earn  a  little  whilst  learning 
business. 

It  should  then  become  very  sound  and  extremely 
useful  co-operative  agency.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
elsewhere,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  business  of 
which  it  would  acquire  a  sort  of  monopoly.  It  would 
have  exceptional  facilities  for  starting  new  industries. 

It  would  be  able,  then,  to  use  its  business  cDnnec- 
tions  to  make  good  arrangements  for  its  boys  to  be 
received  as  apprentices  in  various  firms,  as  also  to  help 
those  who  i>ad  learnt,  to  set  up  industries  of  their 
own,  as  well  as  in  helping  vocational  employment  in 
schools  In  no  way  therefore  could  people  help 
practical  education  better  than  by  supporting  it.* 

Finally  speaking  of  the  actual  support  we  want  now 
to  enable  us  to  develop  and  extend  the  idea  of  earning 
whilst  learning,  I  would  say  that  the  first  require- 
ment is  not  so  much  money,  as  from  people  of  means, 
patronage  for  the  school  agency,  and  from  business 
men  help  and  advice  in  connection  with  its  organsa- 
tion. 

What,  then,  we  want  now  is  a  long  list  of  practi- 
cal helpers  and  influential  patrons.     The  latter  should 

*  See  Report  of   the   Calcutta   University   Commission,  Vol. 
VII,  p.  18. 
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give  a  subscription,  which  however,  would  not  be  a 
gift,  but  a  payment  for  services  of  the  agency,  which 
we  would  hope  they  would  increase  in  their  own  inter- 
est finding  it  to  supply  a  real  need. 

From  the  above  beginnings,    we   hope    that    self- 
supporting  education  would  develop  steadily. 

Hoping  for  your  approval  and  support. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sjr, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Petavel, 

Principal,    MaJtarajah     Kasimbazar^s    Polytechnic 

Institute, 
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Unive full/,  and  the  scheii/e  of  co-operative  work  iii  schools  it 
is  stvdyitig  as  a  solution  for  the  problew.  of  popular  education 
ill  .India,  and  as  a  first  step  in  a  scheme  to  deal  with  the 
PROIilJiMS  ()F  i'NDTAX  POVERTY. 

"  Tlie  Univorsitj'  of  Calcntt;i  has  reee)n,ly  esuiblished  a  fnud  to  meet 
t,lie  cost  of  lectures  and  the  publication  of  hooks  and  pamphlets  for  the 
study  of   Indian    poverty    and    for     its    amelioration,     more    ))articularly    by 

r;o-opei-ative  work    in     the  schools The    cliief    value     of    the    tlieories    so 

Harnestly    pressed    lies    in    relating-     i  hem     to     the     economic     obstacles    to 
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THE  TIMES. 

"  Ciihnjtta  University  has  not  long  a!?n  established  a  Poverty  Problem 
Study  Fuiirl  which  as  one  of  its  first  efforts  is  investigatinfj  a  scheme 
of  self-.supportin!?  schools  introduced  at  Maharajah  Cossimbazar's  Polytech- 
nic Institute.  The  Government  has  offered  liaudsome  financial  support 
for  that  ediu-ational  experiment,  which  has  been  claimed  by  the  economise 
Sir  Diu^haw  K.  Wacha  an<l  others  as  an  important  step  towards  introduc- 
ing industrial  education." 

THE  SURVEY  (XEW  YORK). 

"  D(3velops  a  fascinating  programme  of  social  reform  which  is  quite 
i've^e  I'l-om  the  taint  of  class  warf.are,  and  far  more  promising  than  that 
wliicli  iiegins  l)y  war." 

Article   on    the    scheme    by    Proacssor    H.    AValker    in 
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"  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  homes  of  learning  overseas  are 
.•ilive  to  their  o])portunities  as  social  instructors.  At  Calcutta  University, 
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English  and  in  Bengali,  to  the  schools  of  the  Province,  and  the  Mysore 
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